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PRIEST AND WORKER IN 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


JAMES A. COULTER 


NE who has not lived in Northern Ireland cannot conceive 
the effect of Partition on the people there ; it governs not 
merely their economic life, but colours their outlook on the most 
trivial matters. Decent men and women spend their days 
seeing things through the dark spectacles of politics, and they 
become embittered, and charity grows cold. It is significant, 
perhaps symbolic of this mental condition that the historical 
background of Partition has never been adequately surveyed, 
and that each side has gone far to canonizing its own self- 
righteous version of why our country has been divided. 
Unionists assert that the border is the substantial acknowledge- 
ment of the distinction between two peoples, different in origin 
and religion, who could not live in peace together ; it is the 
democratic recognition of a minority’s right to self-determina- 
tion. Nationalists denounce it as another sin in the long tale of 
injustice, that has been England’s contribution to the world’s 
story. But neither has bothered to look back dispassionately 
even one hundred years to seek a reason and, perhaps, then a 
solution for the unnatural rift. For example, very little attention 
has been given to the industrial revolution of the nineteenth 
century that linked Belfast and the Lagan valley with the 
coalfields of the Scottish Lowlands and the populous areas of 
Lancashire. This city separated from the plains of the Irish 
midlands by the hills of South Armagh, and easy of access from 
the Lough Neagh basin by road, by canal (Langan Navigation, 
1754-63), and by railway (G.N.R., 1839), had become the 
commercial, industrial, and cultural centre of the North before 
it became its political capital. And as Professor Estyn Evans 
pointed out some time ago, cheap means of overseas transport 
was a prime factor in maintaining Belfast’s prosperity and 
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British attachments in the last hundred years. A century of 
close economic relations must have had much to do with 
bringing about the present position, yet our political thinking 
has become so confused that the problem and its implications 
are seldom discussed. 

If the historical reasons for Partition are somewhat obscure, 
its results are painfully clear. There is a great gulf between the 
majority holding fast to what they have and the Catholic 
minority fermenting in an atmosphere of injustice, who make no 
secret of their endeavour to bring down the state. Let there be 
no doubt that Catholics are ill treated ; when jobs become 
scarce they are the first to go ; they have little chance of getting 
official positions ; they are represented fairly neither in Par- 
liament nor in public bodies ; and there is always the threat of 
mob violence. A never failing method of angering a Northerner 
is to tell him that he is as much to blame for these conditions as 
his Protestant neighbour. He stands firmly for what he believes 
his due, misunderstood at times even by his co-religionists in 
the South, and the more he suffers the more stubbornly he 
asserts his right to union with the rest of the country. 

Most Catholics in the North support the Anti-Partition 
League, which professes to be an association of all who oppose 
the division of the country and not a political party. Protestants, 
almost to a man, vote Unionist. Professor A. V. Dicey consider- 
ing the legal status of Northern Ireland declared : “‘ To a Con- 
stitutionalist the Government of Ireland Act affords better 
-ground for wonder than for criticism.”’ One is tempted to the 
same conclusion about the political situation. Elsewhere parties 
differ for economic and class reasons, but all profess undivided 
loyalty to the state. Communists, perhaps, put other interests 
above those of their country, but they do not walk in the 
common way. In Northern Ireland the difference is the 
fundamental one of allegiance, and the fact that both parties 
are conservative in their approach to everyday questions counts 
for very little. And the one party which tries to present an 
economic basis for its political existence—Labour—has had 
negligible support, because it too has been unable to avoid the 
tentacles of the octopus. Until a few years ago the Northern 
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Ireland Labour Party’s official attitude to the Border question 
was vague and non-committal, but then the party split, one 
section coming out in favour of a united Ireland, and seeking 
the co-operation of the Anti-Partition League and affiliation 
with the Irish Labour Party, the other standing for the status 
quo, with the reservation that this was merely an acceptance of 
the present position and involved no judgement on it. 
The Anti-Partition League has not looked on its new 
Labour adherents with much enthusiasm, perhaps because they 
have refused to surrender their identity as a distinct party. 
Nationalist leaders feel that there should be only one organiza- 
tion, and that where unity is so vital even a divergence of 
method might lead to disaster. They have formally accepted the 
alliance, but the association has been an uneasy one, and the 
strain is noticeable in the occasional disputes about the choice 
of candidates for elections. It must be said that Labour 
politicians have aroused at times the suspicion that they were 
seeking party advantage rather than bending everything to the 
common aim. They have insisted on entering discussions with 
the Anti-Partitionists on the ground of equal and equal, unwilling 
to admit the great disparity in number of their supporters ; and 
the Nationalist leaders have had to make many concessions to 
keep the facade of unity. Not indeed that the methods and 
policy of the Anti-Partition League have been above criticism. 
Some of standing in that society obsessed with their mission will 
consider anything, be it in art, literature, games, trade, or 
industry, only sub specie Partitionis, and will accept nothing 
that does not directly advance their purpose. ‘‘ How can one be 
interested in Ulster poetry,” they say, “‘ when the time is so 
out of joint?” “ Why try to attract new industries here when 
they will probably be extra bulwarks against union with the 
motherland ? We are what history has made us, and until we 
clear up the mess we cannot look to the future.” And the 
Labourite replies that it is little use brooding among the ruins 
and the tumble-downs of the past, where our only diversion is 
the pleasant but profitless one of occasionally twisting the 
Lion’s tail. True, indeed, we cannot disfranchise the dead ; but 
neither can we disfranchise the yet unborn. Signposts must . 
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remind us not only of the paths of the past, but they must point | 
to the way ahead, the new roads leading through the hills and | 
the difficult places to a new country, where we and those still 
to come can use our eyes, and stretch our limbs, and find the 
opportunities that the cramped quarters of the present deny us. 
Indeed Labour leaders will say that the Anti-Partitionists have 
no practical policy at all; the Nationalists are men of high 
heart and high speech, but men of dreams rather than of deeds; § 
they are moving from expedient to expedient guided by their = 
emotions rather than their intellects. To put it briefly, the § 
convinced Labour supporter looks on the Anti-Partition League 
as a group of political Micawbers perpetually waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. 

This is a distressing state of affairs, which reflects on the 
trade unions because people too often confuse the Labour party, 
a specifically political organization, with the trade union 
movement. In the nineteenth century as the unions grew in 
strength they found themselves increasingly involved in 
political affairs, and after an unsatisfactory attempt to work 
through the two existing parties, the Conservatives and the 
Liberals, they formed their own separate Labour party early 
in the present century. Until recently, however, British unions 
have regarded their industrial and political activities as distinct } 
—industrial power has not been used directly for political 
purposes and political policies have not impinged on industrial 
activity. In Northern Ireland this is still true. While it is 
undeniable that electoral support for Labour comes chiefly from 
the workers, that the leaders of the party are generally trade 
union officials, and that the union levy finances the election 
campaigns, yet the two bodies are distinct, and the trade unions 
have no formal interest in government. Herein lies one funda- 
mental conflict between the communist and the non-communist 
in the union, as the former wishes to use industrial power to 
achieve political ends irrespective of the incidental industrial 
damage and human suffering. 

Though the priest wisely leaves politics ‘siti sacrificing 
his rights lest they be an obstacle to his work for souls, he has 
wide scope for his zeal in social matters, and can exercise great 
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influence on the development of the trade unions. How he will 
do this depends on particular circumstances, for he will never 
take an active part in union activities, and very seldom will he 
interfere directly in disputes. Such quarrels are highly technical, 
and only those professionally interested can hope to handle them. 
The most a priest can do is to get good will on both sides and to 
point out the moral principles where they are at issue. Were he 
to plunge rashly into every dispute, he would soon find himself 
in a morass from which he might extricate himself with difficulty 
but hardly with credit. Active interference and, especially, 
anything savouring of dictatorial methods could lead to disas- 
trous results and to the permanent damaging of his authority 
with workers or employers. The priest will secure his position 
by gaining the confidence of union officers and members, by 
showing that he has their good at heart, and by taking an 
intelligent interest in their problems. 

When machines bring men together to do a job from which 
all personal character and intellectual effort have been eliminated 
they tend to create a bond of loyalty and a new scale of values 
through association and common interest. Working conditions 
build up a community of sentiment and ideas, originating often 
with the more dissatisfied characters, but then accepted by all, 
and producing the mental atmosphere in a factory. When the 
apparent cause of a strike is trivial, it may be that this is but 
the last of a series of pin-pricks which have been exaggerated by 
brooding and constant discussion among the men. A mis- 
understanding arises, difficulty follows difficulty, and the matter 
snowballs on until there is a crisis. One cannot over-rate the 
psychological attitude of the workers. Four recent London dock 
strikes—the 1948 “ zinc-oxide”’ strike, the 1949 Canadian 
Seamen’s strike, the Shaw, Saville and Albion strike in April, 
1950, and the dock strike of February, 1951—cost the nation 
almost a million man-hours of labour, upset pro@uction schedules, 
played havoc with the food ration, and scared off foreign cus- 
tomers, who will not tolerate uncertain delivery. And once 
London is tied up, the strangle-hold grips Liverpool and the 
other west coast ports. The theme song, in fact the only seriously 
urged reason for all these stoppages was “ solidarity.”” Wherever 
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the dockers gather, on the wharves, at the control points, in the 
countless public houses, “ standing together,” “ blacklegging,” 
‘“‘ victimization,” terms with dangerous implications are bandied 
about, and the air becomes tense with inflammatory speeches 
and resolutions. To be thought a “ scab” is to be treated as a 
moral leper, and a social outcast in those dock colonies of 
Wapping, Stepney, Poplar, and Limehouse. In the four strikes — 
mentioned, the men felt that some of their fellows had been 
treated harshly, and despite the efforts of their union, the huge 
Transport and General Workers’, and against the advice of their 
own Labour Government they downed tools. We are inclined to 
overlook the fact that a strike means great hardship for the 
workers and their families, debts and empty larders, weeks of 
terrible anxiety and suffering ; too often it is represented as 
days of idling in the sunshine. Yet because of wrong ideas and 
misguided loyalties men take this burden sometimes unneces- 
sarily and unjustifiably upon themselves. It is of paramount 
importance that the priest endeavour to spread correct social 
principles, to educate the worker to see his duty to the employer 
and to the state, and to ensure that hot-heads will be known for 
what they are. If the ordinary man feels that the priest is 
sympathetic, he will come to-him for advice ; if not, he will go 
to others, and there are many willing to listen to him and to 
counsel him—but they are not followers of. Christ. 

Catholics hold a large proportion of the official positions in 
trade unions of Northern Ireland. Hitherto the Orange Lodges 
have looked askance at these organizations, and have frowned 
on their members taking office in them. Recently there seems 
to have been a change of policy, as Protestants have been 
offering themselves more and more for responsible positions, 
like local branch secretaries. This does not indicate a change of 
heart but a change of method, and the Lodges still pursue the 
old aim of keeping the working man subservient to the politicians 
at Stormont. The Catholic trade union officer has a difficult job, 
and generally speaking, does it well. For example, he faces 
wage negotiations with an employer under a certain amount of 
strain ; he knows what he can ask for in justice, and what the 
particular firm can pay ; yet he is only too well aware that the 
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members look on him as a representative, paid by them, to 
squeeze what he can from the employer, and that, if he shows 
any tendency to see the other side of the question, he will be 
called a “‘ bosses’ man.” So there is the temptation for him to 
take a popular line against his conscience. Often his greatest 
difficulties are with those who are supposed to be his assistants, 
the shop-stewards. Today branch secretaries have only casual 
connections with their members, perhaps meeting them just on 
the occasions of disputes, and so there is a certain amount of 
suspicion between the man on the job and the official who must 
put over the union policy. The trade unions have travelled far 
from the times of the nineteenth century industrial combinations, 
and they can no longer regard themselves as fighting battalions 
seeking solely to extract ever higher wages and better conditions, 
without regard to productivity and the consequences of their 
acts. They may no longer continue their attitude of perpetual 
opposition when their original purpose has been largely achieved. 
The problem now is one of restraining the men from making 
exorbitant demands that industry could not bear, and of re- 
educating them to see their work in relation to the economy of 
the whole country. But a hundred years of agitation takes 
some explaining away. They still cling to the old idea of getting 
the last penny, and all talk of inflation and dollar deficit passes 
over their heads. So often the response is : “ I’m no fool, I can 
read the balance sheet ; the boss still has his car.” It is because 
of this outlook that the permanent official of the trade unions 
are fighting for their very existence against the shop stewards, 
who live with the men and are bidding fair to become the 
supreme arbiters in every dispute. 

Little by little the ordinary member has ceased to see in 
his union the great provider it used to be. Less and less do the 
prosperous, complacent officials go among the workers, listening 
to their grievances, solving their problems ; in fact it is very 
difficult for the individual to get an interview with the higher-up 
leaders of his union. Official publications, written in the finest 
civil service jargon, in a tone of almost hauteur, convey little 
to the ordinary man. The fraternisation between the represen- 
tatives and the employers gives rise to much suspicion, which 
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turns to bitter resentment when the union slips into a siding 
during a dispute. The London strikes show how union leader- 
ship has lost its grip, and only the future will tell whether the 
Port Workers’ Defence Committee, led by Edward Dickens and 
Harry Constable, or the great ‘‘ White Union ’”’ of Arthur Deakin 
will control the port. The priest must remember that other 
places have their potential Defence Committees which will take 
over should the legitimate trade unions break down. The branch 
officials exercise lawful authority and must be supported in their 
reasonable use of it. Should the revolution now going on in 
organized labour result in victory for the dissident radical groups, 
society will almost certainly suffer, and the Church will be put 
to a new test. 

We can do much by pointing out to Catholics their duty to 
join the union, and to take an active part in its functioning. 
The communists set us an example. They are not strong in the 
North, but their little group exercises an influence far beyond 
its numerical strength, because of their constant attendance at 
all meetings, whether of local sections or Trade Councils. No 
inconvenience is too much for them; they sit on as many 
committees as possible, all the time watching for the chance to 
put across their point of view, seeking the likely man, and then 
drawing him gradually into the party. Nor are they clusmy or 
hurried in their work. With that long term view so characteristic 
of religion, they are prepared to wait, convinced that if they 
cannot finish the job somebody coming after them will. And 
they have a fruitful field in non-Catholics. Few of these are 
members of the Communist Party, as they say, have their C.P. 
ticket ; but lacking any very clear religious ideas or social 
principles based on a Christian ethic, many have unconsciously 
acquired a Marxist outlook from their reading. As they have 
neither the inclination nor the ability to study the communist 
philosophy, they see no inconsistency in calling themselves 
followers of Christ while accepting positively materialistic 
doctrines. An alert Catholic might do much with these people 
because their error is one of ignorance rather than ill-will. 
Often they are hungry for truth, but unable to distinguish the 
life-giving food of the Gospels from the poison that Russia offers 
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them. Constant attendance at meetings can prevent the un- 
scrupulous use of the card vote, for, too often, men find that 
their society is committed to an unChristian policy, as a result 
of a motion carried at some congress by delegates wielding the 
card votes of those who were too indifferent about local activities. 
Many are mere due-paying members who look on the union as 
a sine qua non for employment, and as an insurance against 
trouble. They attend only when their own interests are involved, 
living no doubt by that most practical of philosophies, that one 
should take more out of a thing than one puts into it. They 
neglect their obligation to the general body, and the duty they 
have, to see to the policy pursued by the executive. Small 
wonder then, if they sometimes find themselves involved in a 
strike engineered by a few malcontents, and are forced to approve 
of measures that their conscience are not easy about. 

The virus of individualism has gone deep into the heart of 
our political and economic system, and there are many for whom 
the social doctrine of the Church consists of a narrow exegesis 
of Papal encyclicals—and the older the better. They forget that 
these letters should only be the starting point ; they are the 
minimum that the Church is prepared to accept from employer 
or worker ; anyone giving less puts his soul in peril ; anyone 
confining himself to what he is bound is out of sympathy with 
his Faith. As Pére Henri de Lubac points out : “‘ Catholicism is 
essentially social. It is social in the deepest sense of the word ; 
not merely in its application in the field of natural institutions 
but first and foremost in itself, in the heart of its mystery, in 
the essence of its dogma. It is social in a sense which would 
have made the expression “ social Catholicism ” pleonastic.”’ 
The very individualism of Protestantism has proved its own 
decline. We have the key to the solution of modern problems, 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, that we are all one 
in Him, each of us with a life to lead, but a life in and with the 
Body. What if the priest could infuse the natural body of 
organized workers, the Trade Union Movement, with the spirit 
of Jesus, the Workman par excellence, and set flowing through 
its limbs and members His charity! Then would we see that 
renewal of society that we all look forward to ; because if the 
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working class needs the Church, her doctrine, her life, her 
authority, she too needs the working class, for without it she 
would no longer be the Church of Christ. 

JAMES A. COULTER 
St. Columb’s College, 


Derry. 


THE CURLEW 


There is a legend concerning the cry of the Curlew 
and Our Lord. It is said that during His agony in the 
Garden of Gethsemane a curlew watched and when Judas 
and the Roman soldiers came into view, it uttered a 
warning cry. Jesus blessed the bird and ever since it is 
impossible for an enemy to approach near a flock of 
the birds without being discovered by their sentry who 
does duty while they feed. | 

—Land and Water in The Irish Press 


THE CHURCH IS OF ITS AGE 


If it is true that they err who, urged by a puerile 
and immoderate wish for novelty, do harm to the immu- 
tability of the Church by their teaching, their actions and 
their agitation, it is no less certain that they also are 
mistaken who seek, anxiously or not, to freeze the Church 
in a sterile immobility. 

The Mystical Body of Christ, like the physical 
members that compose it, does not live and move in the 
abstract beyond changing circumstance of time and 
place. It is not, it cannot be, separated from the world 
that surrounds it ; it is always of its age and advances 
with its age, day by day, hour by hour, continually 
adapting its manners and attitude to the society where 
its activity lies. 

—Pope Pius XII, in a discourse to the Seminary of Anagni 
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Rag the principles which must guide us in our apostolate of the 

Mass, none is more fundamental than this, that the central 
object of all attention throughout, and the continuous source 
of every development, must be the actual Mass-rite itself and 
nothing else. It is to this concrete rite we must unceasingly refer 
for the matter of our instruction, and in its form find the ex- 
pression we are to give the eucharistic doctrine to be laid before 
our people, carefully avoiding all facile use of abstract formulae 
or explanations?. When we are about the business of initiating 
our flock into active participation in the Mass, we may find it 
advantageous to employ paraliturgical forms of prayer and 
worship as a training-ground ; but these, too, must be kept 
strictly subordinate to their purpose and ready to yield place, 
at the earliest suitable moment, to the sacred action itself. And 
later on, when we have all so far advanced in formation and 
experience that we can at last begin to liberate our deeper senti- 
ments of eucharistic piety and give them free course on high, 
even then, our loftiest elevations must still be a flowering from 
the same root and stem, and never an arbitrary ranging in the 
void. 

This is a consideration on which it is advisable to dwell, 
because in putting it into practice we are likely to find ourselves 
in conflict with a natural urge towards unhampered spiritual 
movement. The Celtic temperament, which we as a people 
share in full measure, is nimble, eager and of a highly spiritual 
quality. It is impatient of material bondage, and, in its inward 
quest, accepts the corporal embodiment of what it seeks only 
at once to cast it aside in favour of the concealed treasure itself. 
In our conception, material forms early become a drag on the 

*Examples to illustrate this will be suggested below. 
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pure flight of the spirit and are, at best, intended to yield the 
merit of obedience to those who observe them. Thus, for example, 
our inclination is to strip off the ceremonial elements of the Mass, 
in a restless search for the “ essential,’’ which alone is worthy of 
our reverence. 

This “ spiritual ’ quality has the great advantage of sus- 
taining the Irish soul in periods when the material expression 
of religion falls below its due level. When other national types 
might, perhaps, have succumbed under a degraded ministry of 
word and sacrament, we, by the mercy of God, have escaped 
serious spiritual injury. Even in the wider domains of national 
life the same phenomenon may be observed, and our history 
furnishes instance after instance of a whole people sucessfully 
maintaining its integrity of spirit under brutalising circumstances. 
However, there is a corresponding danger which is not so readily 
avoided. All too easily we find ourselves detached from what 
is the fundamental way of all knowledge and all action, both 
in nature and in grace. It is the established order that the 
spiritual is revealed in the material, which in turn it moulds to be 
its mouthpiece and instrument ; and when we neglect to conform 
to this discipline, when we give ourselves the satisfaction of 
uncontrolled spiritual adventure, then inevitably the day comes 
when we ‘see our noblest idealisms fall sadly short of lasting 
achievement. For this, too, there is the testimony of history, 
for example, in the decline and eclipse in western Europe of our 
native monasticism before the advance of the solidly-built 
Benedictine rule. If only the elan of the Irish spirit might ex- 
ercise itself to flight through the sober forms of the Roman rite 
and order, what achievements we might look for! If, even now, 
laeti bibamus sobriam profusionem spiritus ... 

Let us then, once for all, give unconditional acceptance to 
the principle that the Mass-rite itself, in all its concrete actuality, 
is the indispensable centre upon which our entire effort must 
turn. From this achieved position, there now opens out to us 
a field of development which is well-nigh limitless, and which 
will continue to delight us with its unfolding perspectives. 
And straightway we become conscious of a duty to present to 
our people a worthy and intelligible celebration of the Mass. 
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Here is a sacred rite which they and we are going to see with 
new eyes, which we are going to share together with new under- 
standing and ever-awakening interest. Well then, let us smooth 
out all those aberrations and idiosyncrasies of movement and 
utterance ; gestures have to become their normal selves, neither 
cramped nor extravagant, the calm, clear Latin is to sound out 
over the congregation. The vestments, too, the altar furniture, 
and all else that goes into the material service of the sacrifice, 
must be brought to their due measure of perfection. And the 
altar-server must be made equal to his part. Thus the Mass will 
stand forth in unimpaired dignity, ready to be itself the spokes- 
man of its own excellence, as soon as we have begun a little to 
remove the veil from intelligences that have been so long un- 
accustomed to read its message. 


While we attend to this matter, it is by no means necessary 
to delay the first active step directed towards our people, which 
will be at least a short series of instructions explaining the Mass 
and inviting to share in it. In small and rural parishes, this 
“ offensive” may be made on the broad front of the whole 
parish ; in cities and large towns, it would seem more feasible 
first actively to prepare smaller groups, such as sodalities or' 
study circles, though even in this case the body of the parish 
is not to be left without a hint of what is astir ; because we must 
never forget that we are not merely to form an elite, but are to 
uplift the whole people of God. It may be useful to suggest here, 


1In the ordinary ecclesiastical life of every day, a fairly common 
esteem rates the speed of a priest’s celebration of Mass pretty high 
among his more practical virtues. One is thinking here of the people. 
They are not to be wearied or given a distaste for the Mass by a cele- 
bration that is even slightly drawn out. One learns to time oneself ; 
and one celebrates always against the haunting background of a rapidly 
tiring congregation, at least, that is, until the practice passes into a 
habit so that, eventually, one celebrates at the same hurried pace 
even when there is no congregation present, impatient of delay. 

In this conception there would seem to be an error of logic and 
psychology. Ennui is the condition of an uninterested and inactive 
mind. Speed merely shortens the term of ennui, it does nothing at all 
to dissolve the condition itself. Rather it tacitly admits it to be justi- 
fied, and, for positive effect, engenders nothing better than a restless- 
ness which is the enemy of all fruitful activity. The true remedy is to 
engage interest and arouse to action, no easy solution, as one can see, 
but a serious enterprise, only to be achieved fully at the cost of such 
an apostolate as these pages are attempting to describe. 
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in a summary way, the form which such a course of instructions 
might take. 

The Mass, our greatest act of worship... So familiar we do 
not really see it any longer... Let us learn to look at it with 
understanding, and to take the part in it that awaits us... Has 
two main parts... First, ending with gospel or creed, is service 
of prayer and instruction ... Book is centre of attention here 
. .. See how priest stands squarely before it... With what 
ceremony it is carried for gospel at High Mass... This part 
usually called Mass of catechumens... In second part, Mass of 
faithful, all centres on host and chalice... First, these are 
prepared and solemnly laid on altar... Offertory, silent period 
following gospel... Then, offered to God by lengthy prayer 
called preface and canon... Finally, distributed in communion, 
which is in view from Pater Noster onwards... This second 
part, more important... Let us observe it more carefully ... 
Penetrate all outward differences, look to the heart of what 
goes on, and you find it is nothing else than a repetition of Our 


Lord’s words and deeds at Last Supper... ‘ Taking bread, he 


gave thanks and broke: and gave to them, saying: This is my 
body which is given for you. Do this for a commemoration of 
me. In like manner, the chalice also, after he had supped, saying : 
This is the chalice, the new testament in my blood, which shall 
be shed for you...’ With full authority and power, this is re- 
peated at Mass... It is the Last Supper in hidden reality, re- 
enacted again and again... Accustom yourselves to see that 
henceforth in every Mass... But look even deeper... Christ 
said, Body which is given, Blood which shall be used... This, 
then, is the body and the blood of the crucifixion... Act of 
Calvary itself, again in hidden reality, in endless re-enactment 
... No wonder crucifix displayed above altar... So what begins 
with our humble gifts of bread and wine reaches these splen- 
dours, becomes Christ immolating His body and blood in an act 
of surrender to His Father... Such things make a sacrifice... 
Sacrifices in plenty there have always been, everywhere you 
look you see a priest offering immolated victims to divinity ... 
Here is the perfect sacrifice, surpassing and supplanting all 
others... And it is given to us, to be ours... In communion, 
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we partake of the fruits of this sacrifice in most realistic way ... 
Our gifts, ratified by God, return to us as the body and blood 
of Christ, food for earthly pilgrimage, union with the Saviour 
and our brethren ... In Mass of the catechumens, you already 
know the gospel, followed by sermon... Just before book is 
changed, is read passage from epistles or some other part of 
Scriptures... All this is God’s word to us... Other prayers and 
chants of this part of Mass are rather utterance of our senti- 
ments towards God. 

It is scarcely necessary to stress that the foregoing summary, 
both in its entirety and in its individual points, is capable of the 
most varied expansion and illustration, and also, to some extent, 
rearrangement, according to the talent of the pastor, the nature 
of his opportunity and the quality of his audience. It is, in fact, 
little more than one of many alternatives, and is offered here on 
that understanding and for the sake of example only. 

Who undertakes to show his people the Mass must himself 
' first make acquaintance with it. Recent years have produced 
many accounts of the Mass which are orientated towards just 
such an objective and realistic apostolate as we have here in 
view, and most of us who propose to set our hands to this task 
will be glad to acquire our own prior formation by the aid of 
books like those of Pius Parseh, some of which have been done 
into English, or Lebbe’s The Mass, published by Messrs. Browne 
and Nolan. 


(To be continued) 
DERMOT MacIVOR 


The Presbytery, 
Ardee, Co. Louth. 
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THE CHRISTOPHER 
MOVEMENT 


C. S. FINNEGAN 


THE CHRISTOPHER movement is over five years old and has 
an estimated half-a-million adherents, which lifts it right} 
away out of the fly-by-night category and gives it a claim 
to be considered among the vigorous Catholic movements of 
the United States. When Father James Keller, a Maryknol 
missionary, launched it, his appeal was to the ordinary man 
who saw the urgent need for restoring a Christian outlook 
to American life to do something about it. To these people 
he gave a message with a clarion quality about it, You Carp 
Change the World. This is the title of his first book and the 
accent is on “ you”’. Every individual, even the humblest, 
has the power to do something in his own little world, and 
even further afield, to bring Christ and his divine truth toa 
society that has largely forgotten God and is wide open to 
attack from all the forces of evil. By so doing he merits the 
title of Christopher or Christ-bearer. 

It is emphasised that this is not an organisation but 
movement of individuals, each one a free-lance working 
according to his resources and opportunities. It has m 
meetings, no dues, no membership. Though it is a Catholic 
movement essentially anyone whose ideal is ‘to bring 
Christ into the market-place’”’ can be a Christopher. Funda- 
mentally this is the idea of the lay apostolate fitted out with 
a new title. But, Father Keller has given it more than a title. 
He has examined the whole American scene very thoroughly, 
has laid bare all the trends of a way of life that is practically 
atheistic and has suggested, almost literally, a thousand and 
one ways in which people with a purpose can help to restore 
Christian ideals to the home, to education, to commercial 
life, to government. As he sees it, the most deeply-rooted 
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disease in life in the United States is a fatalistic resignation 
to things as they are. He wants to arouse the discontent 
that is called divine, which is not satisfied with grumbling 
but issues in action. So, “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness’, with a Christian connotation, will have a 
fuller meaning when invoked as a slogan of democracy, as 
it is so often. 


Less than one per cent of humanity is responsible for 
most of the world’s ills. They work with a fanatic zeal for 
their objectives and have got themselves into six fields where 
their influence can be most powerfully felt. These are listed 
in You Can Change the World as 


Education 


yok Government 
ple Writing (Newspapers, magazines, books, radio, movies 
television) 


Labour management 
Social service 
Library work 


The Christopher objective is to get one per cent who will 
meet these people on their own chosen ground and undo the 
harm that has been done. To do this demands a special sense 
of dedication and may entail sacrifices, but for those who 
are prepared to do it there is detailed instruction and advice 
in Father Keller’s second book, Careers That Change The 
World. It points out how they can find openings in the above- 
named spheres. How to obtain a position and relate the 
work to the Christopher ideal is discussed with reference to 
such varied fields as government, atomic energy, labour union 
teaching. The book is a monument to-the author’s thorough- 
ness and capacity for patient investigation. These are 
qualities that produce results andthe success of the move- 
ment has been spectacular. Many non-Catholics have been 
attracted into it. The Readers Digest gave its front pages to 
a condensation of You Can Change The World and over 
two hundred newspapers have featured it. 
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As the movement is fundamentally a Catholic one 
Father Keller gives special care to directing Catholics how 
they can best fit themselves for the work. The spiritual 
nature of it is underlined and the need of fervent prayer for 
its success. A daily schedule is suggested of 


Morning prayer 

Mass, if possible 

Short meditation—three minutes 
Spiritual reading 

Examination of conscience 
Night prayer 


This is a formidable rule of life but the whole movement is 
one of high standards, and there are no concessions to the 
half-hearted. 

One Moment, Please is a selection of anecdotes from 
history and contemporary life, told in a lively manner, with 
a moral and an appropriate prayer. This is really the matter 
of the other books condensed into capsule form. It is worth 
while quoting one under the heading of “‘ Words, words, 
words ’’. An old farmer, very hard of hearing, went to a 
political meeting but had to take a seat at the back of the 
hall. He sat for forty minutes while the tireless man went 
on and on, but could not catch a word. At last he turned 
to a friend and asked: ‘“ Zeke, what’s he talking about?” 

Zeke thought for a minute and then replied: ‘‘ Don’t 
rightly know, Jake. He ain’t said yet.” 

Father Keller’s books are primarily for Americans and 
the high gearing of the whole movement is designed for the 
high speed of American life. But there is nothing strident 
about them, no attempt to introduce emotionalism or 
flagwaving. The language is sober and reasoned, the object- 
ives are set our clearly and the rest is left to the individual. 
He is given the feeling of a mission and of power with tremen- 
dous possibilities behind it. This is a concept. with an 
atomic flavour, suitable to the age we live in. ~ 

For Catholics everywhere the whole Christopher idea 
has more than an academic interest. It puts before us in a 
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telling way the fundamental truth that Catholic action is the 
affair of every man and that any deterioration in the spiritual 
life of the nation is his personal concern. It also serves as a 
warning against complacency and a parochial or short-term 
view of things. In this global war the United States is only 
one sector of the front. We are all in it in one way or another. 
In this connextion Father Keller tells a story of how a barber 
with the Christopher spirit launched a letter-writing cam- 
paign just before the Italian elections that helped Italy to 
stay on this side of the Iron Curtain and alter thé course of 
European history. First he wrote to his relatives in Sicily 
telling them what the democratic way of life meant in 
America. Then he got all his family and his friends to write. 
He then got in touch with everyone of his acquaintances who 
had friends in Italy, asking them to lend a hand. Faced at 
first with apathy and indifference, he kept on. Gradually the 
idea began to catch fire. In the end some hundreds of thous- 
ands letters reached Italy and undoubtedly did their part in 
saving the country from a Communist government. 

C. S. FINNEGAN. 
St. Eunan’s College, 
Letterkenny. 


The headquarters of the Christopher Movement is :— 
18 East 48th Street, New York, 17, N.Y.—Editor. 


SPIRITUAL COMMUNION 


A lovely old custom in which straw was used was 
for the purpose of Spiritual Communion made by dying 
soldiers when no clergyman was present. The soldier 
plucked three straws and blessing himself placed them in 
his mouth, by this action signifying his desire to receive 
Holy Communion had it been possible. The three straws 
stood for the acceptance of the dogma of the Blessed 
Trinity. 
—Land and Water in The Irish Press 
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ON PROMOTING CATHOLIC 
MISSIONS—Concluded 


ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF HIS HOLINESS, 
POPE PIUS XII. 


Since young men, and those especially who have had the 
advantage of a classical and liberal education, will direct the 
course of the future, no one can be blind to the supreme impor- 
tance of devoting the best of care to elementary schools, high 
schools and colleges. Therefore with paternal solicitude We 
exhort Superiors of missions to spare neither labour nor expense 
in proportion to their means in vigorously promoting this 
phase of missionary activity. 

The utility of schools for the young lies especially in this 
that they establish advantageous relationships between the 
missionaries and pagans of every class, and above all, they more 
easily influence the docile minds of the young to understand, 
appreciate and embrace Catholic doctrine. As we all know, the 
educated youth of today will form the governments of tomorrow 
and the masses will follow their leadership and guidance. The 
Apostle of the Gentiles propounded the sublime wisdom of the 
Gospel before a learned audience when in the Areopagus of 
Athens he proclaimed the unknown God. Even though this 
method does not make many converts outright to the teaching 
of our Divine Redeemer, still there will be many who, as they 
contemplate the supernatural beauty of this religion and the 
charity of its disciples, will feel its benign influence. 

Schools and colleges are moreover especially helpful in 
refuting the errors which now especially are daily infecting more 
and more non-Catholic and communist activities and which are 
being openly and covertly instilled into the minds especially of 
youth. 

An equally useful service is the dissemination of timely 
publications. It is scarcely necessary for Us to dwell at length 
on this point, for everyone knows how effectively newspapers, 
magazines and reviews can be employed either to present truth 
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and virtue in their proper light and inculcate them deeply upon 
men, or to expose fallacies masquerading under the guise of 
truth, or to refute certain false opinions which are hostile to 
religion, or which do great spiritual harm by distorted presenta- 
tion of vexed social questions. Hence We warmly commend 
those Bishops who interest themselves in the widest possible 
distribution of printed works of this sort which have been care- 
fully edited. Though much has already been done in this 
regard, much remains to be done. 

We also wish at this point to pay the highest tribute of 
praise to the care taken of the sick, the infirm and afflicted of 
every kind ; We mean hospitals, leproseries, dispensaries and 
homes for the aged and for maternity cases, and orphanages. 
These are to Our eyes the fairest flowers of missionary endeavour; 
they give us as it were a vision of the Divine Redeemer Himself, 
who “went about doing good, and healing all that were 
oppressed.” (3°) 

Such outstanding works of charity are undoubtedly of the 
highest efficacy in preparing the souls of non-Christians and in 
drawing them to the Faith and to the practice of Christianity ; 
besides, Our Lord said to His Apostles : ‘‘ Into what city soever 
you enter, and they receive you, . . . heal the sick that are therein, 
and say to them: the Kingdom of God is come nigh 
unto you.” (37) 

However, the Brothers and nuns who feel that they are 
called to undertake such work must, before leaving their own 
country, acquire the professional training and knowledge which 
are today required in these matters* We know that there are 
nuns with full professional qualifications who have earned well 
merited recognition by the special study of loathsome diseases, 
such as leprosy, and by discovering remedies for them. These 
and all other missionaries who are giving their service so 
generously in leper hospitals, have Our paternal blessing, and 
their exalted charity compels Our admiration and praise. 

With regard to medicine and surgery, however, it will 
certainly be advisable to enlist the services also of laymen, 
provided not only that they have taken the necessary degrees 
for this work, and are willing to leave their homeland in order 
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to help the missionaries, but also that in the matter of faith aj 
morals they leave nothing to be desired. 


* * 


Passing now to another aspect of the subject which is of 
no less importance, We wish to speak of social reforms demanded 
by justice and charity. Whilst the propaganda of Communism, 
today so widespread, is readily deceiving the minds of the simpk 
and untutored, We seem to hear an echo of those words of th 
Divine Saviour : “ I have compassion on the multitude.” (*) It 
is imperative to put into practice with zeal and diligence th 
right principles taught by the Church in this matter. It is 
imperative to keep all nations free from those pernicious erron, 
or, in case they are already tainted with them, to set them fre 
from these inimical doctrines which represent the enjoyment of 
this world as the unique goal to be attained by men in this mortal 
life. At the same time, by subjecting everything to state owner. 
ship and control, they reduce the dignity of the human person 
almost to zero. It is imperative to proclaim in private and in 
public that we are all exiles making our way to our immortal 
home ; and are destined to eternal happiness, to which truth 
and virtue must lead us. Christ is the onty real defender of 
human justice, the only true consoler of the human misery that 
in this life is unavoidable. He alone points out to us that haven 
of peace, justice, and everlasting happiness which all of us, 
redeemed by His blood, are to gain after our earthly pilgrimage 
is finished. 

However, it is the duty of all, as far as possible, to mitigate 
the distress, sweeten the sorrow and relieve the anguish of their 
brethren during this life. 

Charity indeed can remedy to a certain extent many 
unjust social conditions. But that is not enough. For in the 
first place there must be justice which should prevail and be 
put into practice. 

Apropos of this, We might cite Our words to the College of 
Cardinals and the Bishops at Christmas, 1942: ‘‘ The Church 
has condemned the various forms of Marxist Socialism ; and 
she condemns them again today, because it is her permanent 
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right and duty to safeguard men from fallacious arguments and 
subversive influences that jeopardize their eternal salvation. 
But the Church cannot ignore or overlook the fact that the 
worker, in \his efforts to better his lot, is opposed by a machinery 
which is not only not in accordance with nature, but is at 
variance with God’s plan and with the purpose He had in 
creating the goods of the earth. In spite of the fact that the 
ways they followed are false and to be condemned, what 
Christian, and especially what priest, could remain deaf to the 
heartfelt cries that call for justice and a spirit of brotherly 
collaboration in a world made by a just God? Such silence 
would be culpable and unjustifiable before God, and contrary 
to the inspired teaching of the Apostle, who, while he inculcates 
the need of resolution in the fight against error, also knows that 
we must be full of sympathy for those who err, and give due 
consideration to their arguments, encourage and help them... 
The dignity of the human person then, speaking generally, 
requires as a natural foundation of life the right to the use of the 
goods of the earth. To this right corresponds the fundamental 
obligation to grant private ownership of property, if possible, to 
all. Positive legislation, regulating private ownership may 
change and more or less restrict its use. But if legislation is to 
play its part in the pacification of the community, it must see 
to it that the worker, who is or will be the father of a family, is 
not condemned to an economic dependance and servitude which 
is irreconcilable with his right as a person. 

Whether this servitude arises from the exploitation of 
private capital or from state absolutism, the result is the same. 
Indeed, under the pressure of a State which dominates all and 
controls the whole field of public and private life, even going 
into the realm of personal opinions, projects and beliefs, the loss 
of liberty is so great that still more serious consequences can 
follow, as experience proves.’’(®*) 

To you, Venerable Brethren, who labour so well in the 
Catholic mission fields, is given the task of carefully putting 
these ideals and aims into practice. Ever keeping in mind 
special circumstances and varying conditions of time and place, 
take counsel together in your Bishops’ meetings, in your synods 
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and other gatherings, and strive by all possible means to establish 
those social welfare associations, organizations, and societies 
which the present time and the modern mind seem to demand. 
Your pastoral office certainly requires this, lest the flock entrusted 
to you be led astray from the right path by passion and by new 
errors disguised as truth and justice. In this task let the 
missionaries who are your able co-operators, distinguish them- 
selves in promoting this apostolate. Thus they can be sure that 
it will not be said to them: “ The children of this world are 
wiser . . . than the children of light.”() It will moreover prove 
helpful if they, whenever possible, gather round themselves 
qualified Catholic laymen of outstanding character and practical 
ability, who can take up and advance these works. 


* * 


In former times the vast missionary field was not limited 
within the set confines of various ecclesiastical territories, nor 
was it entrusted to different religious Institutes to be worked 
along with a growing native clergy. This, as all know, generally 
obtains today. It even sometimes happens that some mission 
territories are entrusted to the members of a particular Province 
of a religious Institute. We see the utility of this, of course, 
since by this method the organization of Catholic missions is 
conveniently facilitated. This arrangement, however, may give 
rise to serious inconveniences, which must be remedied as far as 
possible. Our predecessors have touched this point in the 
Letters,(“) which We have already referred to. In this matter 
they have laid down wise norms. We repeat them here and 
ratify them paternally exhorting you “to accept and comply 
with them religiously in keeping with your well known zeal for 
religion and the salvation of souls. In those territories which 
the Apostolic See has entrusted to your zeal to be won to Christ 
our Lord, it sometimes happens, since they are often very 
extensive, that the number of missionaries each of you has from 
his own religious Institute is far less than what is needed. In 
similar circumstances, even in fully established dioceses, addit- 
ional priests, Brothers, and Sisters from different religious 
families come in and help the Bishop. So too in the missions, 
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do not hesitate to summon to your aid as your co-workers 
missionaries who are not of your own religious family, whether 
they be priests or belong to lay Institutes. They can be called 
in to help in spreading the faith, to educate the native youth 
and to engage in other missionary activities. Let religious 
Orders and Congregations take legitimate pride in the foreign 
missions entrusted to them, as well as in the harvest of souls 
so far won for Christ’s Kingdom. But let them remember that 
they have not received their portion of the Lord’s vineyard by 
a kind of private title in perpetuity. Rather they hold it at the 
will of the Holy See, whose right and responsibility it is to see 
that it is fully developed. The Roman Pontiff does not fulfil 
his apostolic duty merely by portioning out larger or smaller 
territories among different religious Institutes. What is more 
important, he must make it his continual and anxious care that 
these Institutes send into the territories entrusted to them, 
missionaries sufficient in numbers and especially in apostolic 
quality to preach the Gospel successfully throughout the whole 
territory.” (4) 
* * * 


Another end remains to be achieved ; and We desire that 
all should fully understand it. The Church from the beginning 
down to our own time has always followed this wise practice : 
let not the Gospel on being introduced into any new land destroy 
or extinguish whatever its people possess that is naturally good, 
just or beautiful. For the Church, when she calls people to a 
higher culture and a better way of life under the inspiration of 

the Christian religion, does not act like one who recklessly cuts 
down and uproots a thriving forest. No, she grafts a good scion 
upon the wild stock that it may bear a crop of more delicious 
fruit. 

Human nature, though owing to Adam’s fall it is tainted 
with origninal sin, has in itself something that is naturally 
Christian(**) ; and this, if illumined by divine light and nourished 
by God’s grace, can eventually be changed into true and super- — 
natural virtue. 

This is the reason why the Catholic Church has neither 
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scorned nor rejected the pagan philosophies. Instead, afte 
freeing them from error and all contamination she has perfected 
and completed them by Christian revelation. So likewise the 
Church has graciously made her own the native art and cultuy 
which in some countries is so highly developed. She has carefully 
encouraged them and has brought them to a point of aesthetic 
perfection that of themselves they probably would never have 
attained. By no means has she repressed native customs and 
traditions but has given them a certain religious significance; 
she has even transformed their feast days and made them serve 
to commemorate the martyrs and to celebrate mysteries of the 
faith. In this connection, St. Basil says very well: “ Just as 
dyers prepare the material to be dyed by certain processes 
beforehand and only when this has been done do they colouw 
it with purple or some other colour ; likewise if the unfading 
glory of the just is to be ours for all time we shall first be prepared 
by these external rites and then we shall master the teachings 
and mysteries of faith. When we become accustomed to looking 
at the reflection of the sun in the water, we shall turn to gaze 
upon the sun itself... Certainly the essential function of a tree 
is to produce fruit in season ; still the foliage that its branches 
also bear serves to adorn it. In the same way the primary fruit 
of the soul is truth itself ; but the garb of natural culture is a 
welcome addition, just as leaves provide shade for the fruit and 
add to its beauty. Thus Moses, a man of the greatest renown 
for his wisdom, is said to have come to the contemplation of 
Him Who is, only after being trained in Egyptian lore. So later 
the wise Daniel is said to have been first schooled in Babylon in 
the wisdom of the Chaldeans, and only then to have come to 
know divine Revelation.” (“) 


We Ourselves made the following statement in the first 
Encyclical Letter We wrote, Summi Pontificatus : “ Persevering 
research carried out with laborious study, on the part of her 
missionaries of every age, has been undertaken in order to 
facilitate the deeper appreciative insight into the various 
civilizations and to utilize their good qualities to facilitate and 
render more fruitful the preaching of the Gospel of Christ. What- 
ever there is in the native customs that is not inseparably bound 
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up with superstition and error will always receive kindly con- 
sideration and, when possible, will be preserved intact.” (*) 

And in the discourse which We gave in 1944 to the directors . 
of the Pontifical Missionary Society, We said : “‘ The herald of 
the Gospel and messenger of Christ is an apostle. His office 
does not demand that he transplant European civilization and 
culture, and no other, to foreign soil, there to take root and 
propagate itself. His task in dealing with these peoples, who 
sometimes boast a very old and highly developed culture of 
their own, is to teach and form them so that they are ready to 
accept willingly and in a practical manner the principles of 
Christian life and morality ; principles, I might add, that fit into 
any culture, provided it be good and sound, and which give 
that culture greater force in safeguarding human dignity and in 
gaining human happiness. Catholic inhabitants of missionary 
countries, although they are first of all citizens of the Kingdom 
of God and members of His great family(**), do not for all that 
cease to be citizens of their earthly fatherland.” 

Our Predecessor of happy memory, Pius XI, in the Jubilee 
Year 1925, ordered a great missionary exhibition to be held ; 
he described its striking success in the following words: “ It 
seems almost a miracle, which gives us a new experimental 
proof of the vital unity and harmony of the Church of God 
among all nations. . . Indeed the Exhibition was and still is 
like a mission encyclopaedia.” (4) 

From a desire to make known as widely as possible the 
outstanding merits of missionary endeavour, more especially in 
the field of culture, We also ordered that during the past Holy 
Year a large number of exhibits be collected, and We appointed 
a8 you know, that they be shown publicly near the Vatican, in 
order to demonstrate clearly how missionaries have introduced 
Christian civilization into nations of advanced and less advanced 
culture. 

This has demonstrated how much the work of the preachers 
of the Gospel has contributed to the development of the fine 
arts and of university studies. It has shown also that the 
Church is no obstacle to the native talent of any nation, but 
rather perfects it in the highest degree. 
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We thank the Divine Goodness that all enthusiastically 
welcomed and encouraged this undertaking, which clearly 
proved that the missions are increasing and developing in 
influence and importance. Thanks to the activity of the 
missionaries, the Gospel spirit has been able so to imbue the 
minds of peoples of different customs, living in widely separated 
regions, that it has borne eloquent testimony of a new flowering 
of the fine arts. Once again it has been proved that the Christian 
faith, when cordially accepted and lived, is the one thing capable 
of inspiring the finest works of art, which works redound to the 
praise of the Catholic Church and lend beauty to divine worship. 

You no doubt remember how warmly the Encyclical 
Letter Rerum Ecclesiae recommended the Missionary Union of 
the Clergy, whose object is to unite the combined energy of 
clergy, secular and regular, and of ecclesiastical students in 
furthering the cause of the missions in every possible way. 
Having had the happiness to witness the success of this Union, 
as We have mentioned, We earnestly desire that it increase and 
spread ever more widely and arouse both priests and people to 
work ever more zealously for the cause of the missions. This 
Union is the source from which depends the success of the other 
Pontifical Societies of the Propagation of the Faith, of St. Peter 
Apostle for Native Clergy and of the Holy Childhood. There is 
no need for Us at present to dwell on the importance, necessity 
and outstanding merits of these Societies, which Our Predecessors 
have enriched with numerous Indulgences. We fully approve 
that the faithful be asked to contribute generously, especially on 
Mission Sunday. But We desire first and foremost that all pray 
to Almighty God, that they help those called to missionary work, 
and that they join and promote as much as possible the Pontifical 
Societies We have mentioned. You are quite aware, Venerable 
Brethren, that We recently instituted a special children’s 
festival to help the Society of the Holy Childhood with prayers 
and alms. These little children of Ours are thus accustomed to 
pray earnestly for the salvation of the infidel ; and may it be 
the means of sowing the seed of a missionary vocation in their 
innocent hearts and of fostering its growth. 

Besides, a tribute of well deserved praise must be paid to 
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the Society which has been providentially founded to provide 
missionaries with what they need for the sacred ministry. 
We also express Our paternal approval of those societies of 
women who so usefully devote themselves to making vestments 
and altar linen. And finally We declare to all Our beloved 
priests of the whole Church that the work done by the faithful 
for the salvation of the infidel produces splendid results by way 
of renewing their own faith ; and an increase of virtue keeps 
pace with an increase in missionary zeal. 

We should not like to conclude this Encyclical Letter 
without addressing Ourselves earnestly to the clergy and all the 
faithful to express to them particularly Our warm gratitude. 
We understand that this year also there is a great increase in 
the generous help and support given by Our children to the 
missions. Your charity can certainly be employed in no better 
cause since it is thus destined to propagate the Kingdom of 
Christ and to bring salvation to so many still outside the Fold. 
It is the Lord Himself Who “ gave . . . to everyone of them 
commendment concerning his neighbour.’ (**) 

In this connection the warning which We gave in Our 
Letter to Our beloved son Peter Cardinal Fumasoni Biondi, 
Prefect of the S. Congregation of Propaganda Fide, on August 
9th, 1950, We should like to inculcate once again in view of the 
new danger that now threatens : “ Let all the faithful... 
continue in their determination to support the missions, multi- 
plying their activities on their behalf, ceaselessly praying 
fervently to God for them, aiding missionaries and providing 
for their needs as far as they can. 

The Church is the Mystical Body of Christ, in which ‘ if 
one part is suffering all the rest suffer with it (5°). Hence, since 
many of these members today are being tortured and maltreated, 
it is the sacred duty of the faithful to be united with them in a 
sincere and deep sympathy. In some parts of the Missions the 
scourge of war has mercilessly razed to the ground churches and 
mission stations, schools and hospitals. To restore these losses 
and to reconstruct so many buildings, the whole Catholic world, 
which has proved its special care for and love of the missions, 
will generously furnish the necessary help.”’(*) 
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Venerable Brethren, you are well aware that almost the 
whole human race is today allowing itself to be driven into two 
opposing camps, for Christ or against Christ. The human race 
is involved today in a supreme crisis, which will issue in its 
salvation by Christ, or in its dire destruction. The preachers of 
the Gospel are using their talents and energy to extend the 
Kingdom of Christ ; but there are other preachers who, since 
they profess materialism and reject all hope of eternal happiness, 
are trying to drag men down to an abject condition. 

With all the more reason, then, does the Catholic Church, 
most loving mother of all men, call on all her children to be 
zealous in helping these intrepid missionaries by their offerings, 
by prayer and by fostering missionary vocations. In motherly 
fashion she compels them to wear the livery of tender 
compassion, (*) and to take part, if not in the actual apostolate, 
at least by zealous co-operation and not allow the wish of the 
most loving Heart of Jesus to remain unrealized, Who “ came 
to seek and to save what was lost (5%). If they help in any way 
to bring the light and consolations of the faith to one heart, 
let them understand that a divine force has been thus released, 
which will keep on growing in momentum throughout the ages. 
If they help even one candidate for the priesthood, they will 
fully share in all the future Masses and in all the fruits of sanctity 
and apostolic works that will be his. Indeed, all the faithful 
make up one and the same immense family who, as members of 
the Church militant, suffering and triumphant, share their 
benefits with one another. There seems to be nothing more apt 
than the dogma of the “ Communion of Saints” for bringing 
home to the people the utility and importance of the missions. 

With these paternal good wishes and the indication of 
timely principles and norms, We hope that on the Twenty Fifth 
Anniversary of the publication of the Encyclical Letter Rerum 
Ecclesiae, all Catholics will avail themselves of this propitious 
occasion to ensure new and ever greater progress for the missions. 

With this cherished hope We impart to each of you, 
Venerable Brethren, to all the clergy and people, and especially 
to those who promote this most holy cause, either ‘at home by 
prayer and offerings, or by their labours in foreign lands, as a 
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pledge of heavenly graces and of Our paternal affection, the 
Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at Rome, St. Peter’s, 2nd day of June, the Feast of 
St. Eugene 1, in the year 1951, the 13th of Our Pontificate. 
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THE CONFESSOR OF NUNS 


I take this opportunity of saying a word to the 
confessors of nuns. Some of them scarcely ever speak to a 
nun unless in reply to a question. This is more than a 
mistake, it is a disqualification for the office. Religious 
women but seldom hear their state of life explained from 
the pulpit, they mostly hear the Church through the 
confessional. They have their difficulties and a wise 
word to them in season is always fruitful. I can assure 
you that they very much feel the privation of it. It should 
be brief and very prudent. If the confessor hesitate and 
halt between two opinions he may do more harm to them 
than to persons less sensitive to every shadow of fault or 
error ; he may make those scrupulous who apart from 
his indiscretion, would be free from this spiritual torment. 
It is a grave mistake to suppose that a nun’s ordinary 
confessor is not her director both as to her interior, and 
as to the spirit of her exterior duties. 


Archbishop Ullathorne 
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SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST ? 


King David prophetically (Ps.109) spoke of the Redeemer 
that was to come as being his Lord and Master. Yet this same 
Redeemer, according to Jewish belief, was to be David’s son, 
i.e. descendant (vid. L.18: 38 gosp. Quinquag.). Now Jesus asks 
the Pharisees how could David’s descendant be also David's 
Lord. Jesus had just been acclaimed (Palm Sunday) by the 
common people as the Messias or Redeemer and He hoped that 
these leaders of the people might, even at that late hour, reflect 
on the Scriptures and recognize that He must be more than 
mere man. We know the answer to the question : Jesus born 
in the line of David is the Lord God who became man. 


Jesus is God, the Second .of the three Persons of the Trinity. 

The second Person is God’s Thought-of- 

Son or Gop Himself, existing as a distinct Person. St. 

Paul calls Him “the image of the invisible 

God” (Col.1:15). St. John calls Him the “ Word” of God, 

because a (mental) word reflects or expresses the mind. He is 

also called the Son of God because He proceeds from, and has 

the same nature as, God the Father. But note that He has the 

same, not just a similar, nature as-the Father ; and so He is 
eternal with the Father. 

That eternal Word “ was made flesh,” i.e. took a human body 

and soul. In the town of Bethlehem a new 
Son oF Gop person was not born ; but an eternal Person 

was born with what was for Him a new 
nature—our nature. For the body and soul that He took are 
just as real and as human as ours. For: 

(a) Jesus’ body was formed in the chaste womb of Mary. 
Jesus had of course numerous blood relations ; ‘ brethren,”’ i.e. 
cousins, are referred to in the gospels. Jesus worked with His 
hands at a trade. He suffered the ordinary bodily infirmities 
such as hunger (Matt.21: 18), thirst (Sichar), rm A (in the 
storm, “ sleeping upon a pillow ”—MkK.4: 38). 
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(b) His soul with its intellect and will was similarly human. 
He learned (L.2:52), obeyed His mother and St. Joseph, 
experienced joy (L.10: 21), sorrow (“ wept ”’—L.19: 41), fear 
(Gethsemeni), indignation (Mk.11:15), compassion (L.7: 13). 
As well as divine love, He had human love and affection. He 
calls the apostles affectionately His “ children ” (J.13: 33). He 
had a special affection for St. John. In short : He was like us in 
all things, except sin (Heb.4: 15). 

(1) Having God’s nature and ours, Christ could reveal God to 

man as no one else could. “ Neither doth 
CONSEQUENCES anyone know the Father but the Son and 
For Us \ he to whom .. .” (Matt.11: 27). “ He that 
seeth Me, seeth the Father also ” (J.14: 9). 

(2) As High Priest He alone could reconcile men to God. 


(3) In heaven where He returned to the glory that was His 
before the world was, He continues to intercede with His 
heavenly Father for us, and to distribute to us the grace He won 
on the cross. 

(4) Moreover, in the Blessed Sacrament He continues to remain 
with us on earth where He is offered for us in the Mass, is our 
Food in Holy Communion, and our Guest in the tabernacle. 


Finally, Jesus is our Judge. It is fitting that He who became 
man to redeem men, should be given the 
Our JUDGE judgment of men and the rewarding of the 
faithful. For He [the Father] “ hath given 
all judgment to the Son ” (J.5: 22). Though we should fear that 
judgment in the sense of fearing to lose for ever the friendship of 
Jesus, still if we have been His friends in this life, and have 
received Him in Holy Communion, why should we fear to meet 
Him in the next ? 
“ What think ye of Christ?’ We think of Him, then, under 
different titles. And the Church, by her 
CHRIST Is ALL feasts and seasons keeps reminding us of all 
that Christ is to us. At Christmas we cele- 
brate His taking our human nature and coming on earth. On 
Good Friday and at Easter we commemorate His becoming our 
Saviour. At the Ascension we celebrate His returning to heaven 
and becoming our Advocate. With the feast of Corpus Christi 
we celebrate the institution of the Blessed Eucharist. Christ is 
all: true God and true man, our Saviour, Redeemer, our High 
Priest, our Good Shepherd, our Divine Food, our Rewarder. 
As St. Paul wrote to the Christian converts in Corinth : “ All 
things are yours . . . and you are Christ’s and Christ is God’s ” 
(I Cor. 3: 22-3). 
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PRAISE AND ADORATION 
“ And the multitude seeing it, feared and glorified God.” 


To glorify God means to praise Him, i.e. to declare that He is 

good and great. All created things, even 

CREATION inanimate things (unknowingly), praise 

GLORIFIES GoD God inasmuch as they reflect His goodness. 

Stars in their millions, little flowers, vast 

seas, all show (a little of) the greatness of their Maker by their 

power and beauty and by observing the wonderful laws He has 

implanted in them. *‘ The heavens show forth the glory of God ” 
(Ps.18: 2). 

Still more can we, for we are made in God’s “ image and 
likeness.”’ A soul in sanctifying grace is a greater evidence of 
God’s goodness than are all inanimate things put together. 
Moreover, unlike irrational things we know the Creator and so 
ean consciously praise Him and thus make up for their want of 
conscious praise. 

And not only can, but should. For : 

(1) Reason tells us that we should give 
So SHOULD WE, praise to whom praise is due. We praise 
CONSCIOUSLY great statesmen, artists, engineers, etc. 

because of their achievements. When there- 
fore we get a glimpse of God’s omnipotence in the things of 
nature or in supernatural gifts (e.g. remission of sin) then, like 
the people in the gospel of today, we feel we must praise God 
their Author. 

(2) God commands it. It is the first of the ten commandments. 
“The Lord thy God shalt thou adore”? (vid. Matt.4:10). And 
God Himself, through Moses, instructed the Israelites of old 
how to express their praise and adoration of Him with fitting 
ceremony. 

(1) In general. All praise, if sincere, must come from the heart. 

Our Lord accused the Pharisees of honour- 
By INTERIOR ing God with their lips only (Matt.15: 8). 
PRAISE All prayers (e.g. faith, love, asking) contain 
praise because they all imply an acknow- 
ledgment of God’s greatness and our utter dependence on Him. 

(2) In particular. But some prayers expressly give praise. 
E.g. the Divine Praises, ‘‘ Glory be to the Father . . .,” “ hallowed 
be thy name,” “ praise be to God,” the Gloria of the Mass. 
[Quote from it]. The Gloria is an excellent prayer at all times, 
e.g. after receiving Holy Communion. 
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(1) In general. If “ nature ” glorifies God by observing His 
wonderful laws, so do we when we abide 

By EXTERIOR by His laws, i.e. by any good action we 
ACTION perform. And it is a good practice to offer 
our actions explicitly for “the glory of 

God ” (I. Cor. 10: 31). (Sinful actions are of course the greatest 


dis-honour). 


(2) In particular. There are recognized actions by which we 
express our adoration. For, having bodies as well as minds, we 
like to express our feelings in actions. (And these in turn help 
the mental acts). Hence ceremonies, processions, genuflecting, 
kneeling, “‘ cernui,” uncovering the head, incensing, singing. 
Incidentally, drama and music seem to have had their origin in 
religious worship. 


Moreover, as we work and play in community as well as 
privately so should we worship God in com- 


PUBLIC munity as well as privately. God attaches 
WORSHIP special value to such worship. ‘‘ Where there 
are two or three . . .” (Matt.18: 20). The 


erecting and adorning of churches is itself an act of worship ; 
and we should reverence the house that is consecrated to God’s 
service. 

In all her official acts of worship (called the liturgy) the Church 
is acting in union with Christ, its Head. And so when we join 
in this worship our efforts acquire a special value, being then 
offered to God per Christum Dominum nostrum. 


The chief act of public worship has always been the offering 
of sacrifice. The greatest sacrifice of all time 
SACRIFICE was that of Christ on Calvary ; for no one else 
could know better the greatness of God than 
His Divine Son, or give greater recognition of it than He. By a 
wonderful dispensation we can join with Christ in that sacrifice 
by assisting at Mass. The stock argument of those who neglect 
Mass is that they are as good as those who attend. But each of 
us has a duty to worship God no matter who else does or does not. 
(Fancy : “I do not honour my parents or benefactors, but I’m 
as good as those who do! ”’). In union with Our Lord in the Mass 
we are able in a perfect way to discharge our first and chief duty 
to God. “ Through Him, and with Him, and in Him, is to Thee 
... all honour and glory ’—Canon of the Mass. Glory be to God 
“that gave such power to men ”—to priests and people ! 
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SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 
“ He sent his servants to call . . . to the marriage.” 


Directly, this parable refers to Our Lord’s rejected invitation 
to the Jews to accept Him as the promised Redeemer. Today 
we will regard it as referring to God’s invitation or command to 
us (sometimes also ignored) to worship God by keeping holy 
“ the Lord’s Day.” 

Of course our whole life should be directed towards God and 

we should speak to Him daily in our 
A SprecraL Day prayers. But it is right that a special day 
For WoRSsHIP each week should be set aside for public 

worship. If that were not done, many 
people would almost forget about their obligation. Even pagans 
had certain days for religious rites and worship. 

The Jews in the Old Law were obliged to observe the Sabbath 
rest. Note the ‘ Remember’ (Exod.20.8). We are not now bound 
by their laws, for they have been completely abolished. But 
this law was based on the natural law that our very first duty in 
life is to worship God. 

Our day of worship, Sunday, was fixed by the Church, partly 
to show the complete break with the Old Law, but chiefly 
because Sunday is the Lord’s day, i.e. the day on which Our 
Lord rose from the dead. Sunday is also the day on which the 
Holy Ghost descended. 

The following are the laws concerning the Sunday obligation. 

Note that they have the self-same force on 
THE Holy Days of obligation. Once people begin 
OBLIGATION the practice of working on holy days, or of 

missing Mass on those days, it becomes very 
easy for them to imagine that it is necessary to do so. 

A. There is a grave obligation to assist at Mass. (And some- 
thing more than mere presence is required). If someone must 
‘‘ keep house’ it should be done in turn. Also, a person who 
cannot over a period get to Mass (e.g. on account of work) should 
try to attend on a week day. Or better still, try to have the 
difficulty removed. 

The obligation is to be present for the entire Mass. Con- 
sequently, to miss a substantial part of it through one’s own 
fault would be a mortal sin. E.g. to arrive after the Offertory 
has begun. But to miss any part of the Mass without reason 
would be some sin. 

B. As Sundays were from the beyinding kept as special days 
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of devotion (vid. A.20: 7) there was a natural tendency not to 
engage in work. Only after some centuries, however, was a 
definite law made forbidding work. This was done chiefly so 
that everyone should be free for worship. But the Church also 
had in mind that people need relief from work for health’s sake 
and for recreation. 

The kind of work that is forbidden is described as that done 
by paid manual workers, and is work of the body rather than of 
the mind, e.g. digging, washing, ironing. Other activities such as 
rowing, rod fishing, embroidery, and work in which the mind has 
the greater share, are permitted. Nowadays, however, when so 
many people earn their living by work which is chiefly mental, 
eg. teaching, bookkeeping, typing, professional photography, 
etc. it might be more correct to say that such people should keep 
the day holy by abstaining from their ordinary weekday work. 
That is the purpose of the law, and that is in fact how most 
people interpret it. Naturally there are border-line occupations. 
Knitting, e.g. when done chiefly for recreation, is regarded by 
many as permissible. 

Of course a little, even of forbidden work, would not be a 
mortal sin ; and if there was a reasonable excuse, there would 
be no sin. 

It is clear that parents have a duty to see that those under 
their care can, and are encouraged to, atttend to their obligations 
on Sundays and Holy Days. Employers, too 

C. People should also try to attend the evening service and 
receive the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. It is an 
excellent practice, too, on these days to do even a little spiritual 
reading or to read some Catholic publication. 

Conclusion. Neglecting Mass is not only neglecting worship 
of God, but it also entails neglecting the sacraments, ome | 
instructions, and generally getting careless about one’s spiri 
welfare. That neglect may be due either to too much concern 
for material welfare, or (more usually nowadays) to over fondness 
for recreation. Very rightly, therefore, does the Church sternly 
warn us that though work and play are both important, still 
the worship of God comes first. Whatever else, we may not 
neglect the one thing necessary. 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE ROSARY 
“ Be ye filled . . . and spiritual canticles.” 
St. Paul expected the Ephesians to be so happy in the pos- 
session of the faith that they would sing its praises. We should 
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THE FURROW 

sing our hymns in church with joy and vigour. And also join 
in public prayers ... Today we will consider a devotion by 
which we both recall to mind the mysteries of our faith and 
offer praise to God. It is the Rosary. 


There are in the Rosary these two elements : 

(1) Meditation. ‘“ At each decade we 
MEDITATION AND reflect in pious meditation on one of the 
VocaL PRAYER mysteries of our redemption” (Brev. Rom.), 

These embrace the chief sorrows and joys 
and glories of Christ and His mother, from the coming of the 
angel Gabriel to the coronation of our Lady in heaven. Remem- 
ber “ the spirit of the exercise lies in the meditation ” (Cath. 
Encyc.). ‘‘ Words the body, meditation the soul” (Bp. Ulla- 
thorne). 


(2) The Prayers. The two most excellent of all prayers 
accompany these meditations. We praise: (‘ hallowed be...”, 
‘“‘ blessed art thou,” “ glory be... ’), and we ask: (‘ give us 

..”, “pray for us sinners ”’). 


i) The mysteries are arranged in groups... When only one 

group is said, it should be the one as- 

How THE MEDIT- signed to its proper day . . .; and on 

ATIONS ARE MADE Sundays according to the season. In 
that way none will be overlooked. 


ii) Before each decade the mystery is brought before the 
mind. It will thus be dwelt on for at least a moment or two; 
and, moreover, it will continue to be somehow before the mind 
during the recital of the Hail Mary’s that follow. E.g. the words 
‘“* blessed is the fruit of thy womb” will recall the Visitation, 
or the Nativity, or the Assumption. Some people mentally 
insert after the name Jesus, words that keep the mystery before 
the mind: e.g. Jesus “who was scourged,” Jesus “who ascended” 
etc. If one would mentally picture the scene it would make the 
meditation more vivid. The Rosary has been well called “ the 
epitome of the gospel. 
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1) The Rosary then is an easy form of meditation. 

2) It is accommodated to all conditions 
ADVANTAGES OF of people, from pope to peasant. It can 
THE ROSARY be said while walking, working, or wait- 

ing... If the beads cannot be used but 
are carried on one’s person (say while motoring) the indulgence 
may still be gained. If necessary, the decades may be said at 
separate times. The Rosary can become the greatest comfort 
for the sick and for the old people. ‘ Repetition is the language 
of love.” 

3) The Rosary is particularly suitable for community prayer 
whether in church, in processions, or in the home. All prayer 
in common fosters that union that Our Lord so much desires. 
“ Where there are two or three...” (Matt.18: 20). “‘ The family 
that prays together stays together ’’—Fr. Peyton. In particular 
the family Rosary has been recommended by popes again and 
again. Like the smoke we sometimes see ascending from people’s 
houses, the family Rosary rises like an incence to the throne of 
God. 

We never know all the blessings the Rosary brings, or what 

dangers it averts. But we do know that 
RICH IN it is rich in blessings for : 
BLESSINGS 1) The Church teaches it. (Pope Leo 
XIII wrote no fewer than snadeen en- 
eyclicals on the Rosary). 

2) History shows it. [Vid. Feast in Brev. Rom.]. We still 
need the “‘ Help of Christians,”’ for ‘ the days are evil ”’ (epist.). 

3) The Church, moreover, has enriched the Rosary with in- 
dulgences. There are special indulgences for the Rosary in 
October. There is a plenary indulgence for saying it (five decades) 
before the Blessed Sacrament, exposed or not. And that is 
apart from indulgences specially attached when the beads are 
blessed. 

4) Reason tells us that it must be pleasing to Our Lord to 
praise His mother and recall her share in the Redemption. 
And pleasing to Our Lady for us to dwell on the Redemption 
her son wrought. Mary personally recommended the Rosary at 
Lourdes and at Fatima. — 
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Conclusion: Say the Rosary with attention. (It is not a 
charm). Make it a rule of your life to say it every day. A person 
who has no devotion to Our Lady should fear for his salvation, 
Saying the Rosary is devotion to her, and a devotion that 
people get fonder of as they practise it. 


TWENTY FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


SATISFACTION. INDULGENCES 


““T forgave thee all the debt because thou besoughtest me.” 


When we commit a sin we incur two obligations or debts: 
to get pardon from God for the guilt of 

Two DEBTS the sin, and to make satisfaction for it. 
Our Lord by his Passion has merited 

the grace by which we get pardon for the guilt—and for eternal 
punishment if that has been incurred. That pardon we obtain 
usually in the sacrament of confession. As to the remaining, 
lesser, debt of reparation, God expects that we do our share in 
discharging that (vid. II Kings 12: 13-5). And indeed a truly 
repentant person will feel that he wants to make some reparation. 

This debt of satisfaction is discharged : 

1) Partly at least by the penance given in 
Geese confession. Such penance therefore should 
: be gladly received. 

2) By other good works and penances voluntarily undertaken 
or accepted, e.g. an illness. It is very fitting to do good works 
that correspond to sins committed, e.g. voluntary Mass for 
Masses neglected. 

3) By the suffering of Purgatory. 

4) A fourth way, which we will examine today, is that by 
which we, as members of the Communion of Saints, benefit by 
the “ satisfaction-value ’ merited by the good works of others. 


We could never exhaust the amount of such satisfaction that 
there is for us to draw upon. All our Lady’s good works had an 
exceedingly great value in making satisfaction for sin. She 
herself had no sin ; yet that satisfaction cannot have been lost. 


Catholic Faith in Outline 


The martyrs, too, and other saints, earned more satisfaction 
than they themselves needed. But most of all, there are the 
unlimited merits gained for us by Christ. 

All this treasury of good works belongs to the Church, which 

is the union of all its members under its 
INDULGENCES Head, Christ. Consequently the Church 

can make regulations for the disposal 
of this treasury. For when Our Lord said : “ whatsoever you 
shall loose upon earth shall be loosed also in heaven” (Matt. 
18:18) He was giving full power and discretion to the Church 
not only to remit sin, but also to remit the lesser debt of punish- 
ment that remains due to it. The Church, therefore, can impose, 
say, one hundred days of severe penances (like fasts, abstinence, 
being deprived of certain privileges, etc.) as she used to do; 
or she can impose instead, say, one short prayer. She draws on 
her treasury for the difference. This commuting is called an 
indulgence. In the instance given, it would be: one hundred 
days indulgence. She also allows us to gain indulgences for the 
Holy Souls which will be used to lessen their punishment in the 
measure God wishes. 

A. To gain any indulgence, at least for oneself, one must be 

free from mortal sin. And have at least 
How To GAIN the general intention of gaining it. One 
AN INDULGENCE should therefore make and occasionally 
renew this intention, for many ordinary 
prayers and good works (maybe unknown to us) are indulgenced. 

B. To gain a plenary, i.e. a complete, indulgence : 

1) One should have no attachment even to venial sins. ‘“‘ Attach 
ment ” to a sin means not-repenting it. The guilt would in that 
case remain and so, likewise, would the punishment due to it. 
Yet even in that case a partial indulgence would be gained in 
proportion to one’s good disposition. In practice: make an act 
of perfect contrition. 

2) When a plenary indulgence is granted for a particular day, 
the usual conditions are confession, Holy Communion, and 
prayers for the Pope’s intention. The confession may be made 
any day during the octave (i.e. the day itself and the seven days 
following) or during the eight preceding days ; i.e. sixteen daysin 
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all (Canon 931). The Holy Communion may be received any 
day during the octave, or on the preceding day. 

But confession and Communion are not prescribed for all 
plenary indulgences, e.g. that gained by making the Stations 
of the Cross. Nor is a special confession necessary for those who 
confess about twice a month, or for those who receive Commun- 
ion almost daily. 

1) Indulgences remind us that sin needs reparation. 

2) They make that reparation easy. 
BENEFITS OF 3) They induce us to do good works... 
INDULGENCES 4) They help the Holy Souls. That 

promotes charity in us. Especially does 
the “‘ Heroic Act...” 

True, one can save one’s soul without gaining indulgences. 
But a person would surely be wanting in faith and earnestness 
who neglected that means Christ has given us through His 
Church of paying to God “ all the debt ’’ we owe Him for our sins. 


THE CONFESSOR OF CHILDREN 


Children require a careful, tender and reverential 
treatment in the confessional. But I regret to say that 
they are not unfrequently treated in a cursory and 
slovenly manner, partly from the absence of due considera- 
tion for the requirements of young souls, partly from 
the reckless motive of getting through with them and saving 
time. Yet children were Our Divine Lord’s predilection ; 
He rebuked the disciples who would have kept them from 
Him ; He said “Suffer the little children to come unto Me 
and hinder them not” ; He drew them to Him with great 
affection ; He uttered a terrible anathema on those who 
scandalized them. They are the hope of the Church ; 
from their tender freshness they are more open than 
others to divine impressions ; what is sown in their youth 
grows up with their life. To plant divine things in their 
souls is to lay the foundation of the tradition and strength 
of the Church in future generations. 
Archbishop Ullathorne 
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Hymnus pro Populo 


DEAR REVEREND EDITOR, 
Shortly after the Motu Proprio of Blessed Pius X appeared, 
certain enthusiasts insisted that it was now plainly the law of 
the Church that Gregorian Chant, and it alone, was acceptable 
music in the Church and that any other music was merely 
tolerated as an unwelcome intruder. The Holy Father is re- 
ported to have been greatly disturbed and to have said, ‘ These 
people make me to appear very narrow-minded indeed.” In 
fact the Pope had written : ‘ The ancient traditional Gregorian 
Chant must therefore, be largely (sic) restored to the function of 
public worship,” and: ‘Special efforts are to be made to 
restore the use of the Gregorian Chant by the people ”"—(Motu 
Proprio, Sect. II, par. 3). It is surprising how many read thus 
far and stop, for par. 5—‘‘ The Church has always recognised 
and favoured the progress of the arts .. . admitting . . . every- 
thing good and beautiful . . . in the course of ages .. . with due 
regard to liturgical laws ’’—has also the force of law, and con- 
sequently modern music is also admitted into the Church. 

The wishes of our present Holy Father—gquem Deus diu 
conserve-—in regard to the admission of modern music to the 
Church are best expressed in his own words: “ Haud tamen 
asseverari potest hodiernae musices modos et concentus excludi 
posse .. . oportet eis profecto templa nostra pateant »—(Encyclical 
Mediator Dei). 

Dr. Seeldrayers in his letter of your May issue, will, I am 
sure, realise that, whilst the Church requires that the Chant be 
taught to the faithful and used very widely in her ceremonies 
and used exclusively in certain parts of the liturgy, She still 
does not impose the Chant at all times to the exclusion of all 
other music, and we are, pace Dr. Seeldrayers, free to choose. 

Dr. Seeldrayers is incorrect in stating that “if the con- 
gregation take part in a liturgical function, all the music is 
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prescribed.” No matter when the congregation sings in Church, 
the qualities required of what it sings are definite—Holiness, 
Goodness of Form and consequently, Universality. But, whilst 
the qualities are prescribed, the actual music is not. Pope Pius 
XI knew the power of the Chant and ordained that it should 
be restored to the use of the people with the set purpose (ut) 
“ actuosius fideles divinum cultum participent.” This is, however, 
very different from the view that when the congregation takes 
part in a liturgical function, all the music is prescribed. 

His regret at hearing hymns in the vernacular sung during 
Mass is understandable if my esteemed friend refers to this 
practice during High Mass or Missa Cantata. It is no boast 
to say that such is unknown here. As for the singing of such 
hymns at Low Mass, the decision is left by the Sacred Congreg- 
ation of Rites (3880), in the hands of the Bishop. 

Why Dr. Seeldrayers should equivalently suggest, by 
rushing to its defence, that I have attempted to discredit the 
“‘ Holy Ghost Hymnal,” I cannot imagine. I am happily innocent 
of any such intent and the reference in my notes, necessarily 
veiled, was to a very different work. The “‘ Holy Ghost Hymnal” 
is, it is a pleasure to say, the official hand-book of the Chant for 
the Primary Schools of this Diocese and was appointed by the 
Bishop at my request. 

A last point from Dr. Seeldrayers. Whilst a letter is hardly 
the place for an “Index of Banned Hymns” or of acceptable 
ones, I can assure him of my willingness to supply him on request, 
with a very excellent list of the latter. It is to be found in the 
index of the new hymnal for this Diocese. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CORNELIUS J. SHERIN. 


St. Kieran’s College, 
Kilkenny. 


DEAR EDITOR, 
I have been amazed and envious in reading Father Andrew 


Wilson’s idyllic account of life in the country in your August 
issue. One of the ablest priests I know, who has charge of one 
of the largest parishes in the SouthofEngland, told me that 
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he obtained an exeat from his diocese in the West of Ireland 
because he felt that for one of his temperament there was no 
outiet for his energies except from Friday to Sunday. In a 
parallel case in England a very fine convert-priest friend of 
mine (now gone to his reward) who as an officer in the British 
Army took part in the Battle of Gallipoli in the first world war, 
declared to me at times that he felt strongly tempted to run away 
from his lonely parish in East Anglia. I could go on with painful 
facts about more average priests, but out of regard for your 
valuable space, let me content myself with saying how desper- 
ately difficult I have found the job of occupying myself in some 
of our more lonely places in my younger years. 

Of course this is not written to express a grievance; but 
simply to ask for discussion and investigation of an urgent 
problem which has been strangely neglected. It is hardly ever 
mentioned in retreats or in books written to help priests. I 
cannot remember ever being taught a worth-while hobby or 
even encouraged to learn one for myself with a view to preparing 
for the possible fate that I, a city-born priest, might be sent to a 
lonely isolated place in the country. 


Yours sincerely, 


GERALD FLANAGAN. 


The Presbytery, 
Iver Heath, 


Bucks. 
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La Nuit est ma _ Lumiere. 
Etienne de Greeff. Paris : Edit- 
ions du Seuil, 27 Rue Jacob, 
Paris. 1949. Pp. 459. (The 
book is being translated into 
English). 


THis novel by a Louvain psychia- 
trist has given rise to much 
discussion in Belgium. The book 
is largely concerned with problems 
of religious belief and religious 
vocation, and the author’s treat- 
ment of these problems has called 
forth widely different judgements. 
Some regard the book as a sane 
and courageous discussion of the 
crises which mark the development 
of every religious spirit. Some see 
the book as an attack on religion 
and the religious life, and would 
place it on the Index. The more 
usual opinion is that the book has 
much of value from the point of 
view of religious psychology, but 
is marred by inconsiderate and 
unjustified criticism of the religious 
life and ecclesiastical organisation. 


The fly-leaf summary tells us 
very exactly what the book is 
about. ‘‘The scene of the story is 
the home of a Belgian doctor. 
On a quiet afternoon the eldest 
daughter of the doctor suddenly 
becomes insane. The story traces 
the different steps and the logical 
mechanisms of the disease. At the 
same time we see how each 


member of the family comes, by 
way of the catastrophe, to have a 
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clearer consciousness of his proper 
destiny. Professor de Greeff’s 
psychological works have been 
principally concerned with the 
role of instinct in human life. The 
action of these instinctive forces 
is the central theme of this novel, 
which at the same time gives us 
the portrait of a religious who 
strives sincerely to solve her per- 
sonal problem, and, by way of 
contrast, that of another religious 
who abandons herself to the most 
extreme aberrations of pseudo- 
pirituality.”’ 

The story of the stages of the 
insanity is much more than a mere 
case-history ; the centre of interest 
is not the disease but the human 
sufferer, the isolation of a mind 
enclosed in its own creation, the 
terror of the dark places of the 
soul, the pity of a human per- 
sonality broken and degraded. 
The return to sanity is extremely 
moving : the bright cruel world of 
fantasy dissolves, and we are back 
to the comforting solidity of 
hearth and home. 

In making the insanity of 
Elizabeth the occasion of a per- 
sonal crisis for each member of 
her family—her father, her husband 
and her two sisters—Dr. de Greeff 
rather strains the unity of the 
work, so that it becomes an album 
of portraits rather than a single 
picture with a centre of unity. 
Nevertheless, the family of Eliza- 
beth and the atmosphere of their 
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home become gradually very fami- merely as the background of this 


liar to us, and remain in the 
memory. 

What has given rise to con- 
troversy is not the main theme— 
the insanity of Elizabeth and its 
effect on her family, but the 
portraits of the two religious : 
Sister Colette and Mile Deleuse. 
Sr. Colette becomes a nun in a 
glow of self-sacrifice, and finds, 
after a time, that her worldly 
instincts are still with her, and 
that, moreover, the religious life 
means acceptance of a soul-des- 
troying discipline, exercised by 
superiors who have found an 
outlet for their own frustration 
and cruelty in ‘applying ‘“‘the Will 
of God” to others. Gradually, 
through the Calvary of the spirit, 
Sr. Colette comes to peace and 
sanctity. The situation of the 
persecuted religious has been ex- 
ploited by several modern writers 
-Franz Werfel and Maxence Van 
der Meersch for instance-and we 
cannot help feeling that in such 
descriptions the storyteller must 
tell his story, that, unless the 
representatives of discipline are 
deprived of all good qualities, the 
task of the novelist is very difficult. 
If we take the situation of Sr. 
Colette as implying a judgement 
on convent life in general, the 
book at this point can only be 
regarded as a grotesquely unjust 
attack on the religious life and on 
ecclesiastical administration. But 
it is perhaps more fair to the 
author to regard this judgement 
as praeter intentionem : that with 
which he is directly concerned is 
the crisis in the life of Sr. Colette; 
the life of the convent is considered 


crisis, a background which must 
be dark in order that Sr. Colette 
stand forth more clearly. For it is 
obvicus that the character which 
has most captured the author’s 
affection is Sr. Colette; it is her 
crisis that is most carefully des- 
cribed, and that is generalised to 
mark the serious intention of the 
book. ‘Sister Colette thought 
only of her own case; she had not 
enough experience to know that 
the drama which was being en- 
acted in her soul in that desert, 
that abandon, that solitude was 
the drama of every believer, every 
religious - spirit, every moral 
being.” 

Mlle Deleuze is a member of a 
lay “‘religious’”’ organisation of a 
type that is growing and doing 
good work, with ecclesiastical 
approval, but which has been 
criticised from several points of 
view. If we are to judge by the 
portraits of Mile Deleuze and her 
‘superiors,’ Dr. de Greeff does 
not favour this development. Mile 
Deleuze has unlimited powers of 
self-deception: she is a saint (and 
dearly wishes to be regarded as 
such); she wishes to be a martyr 
(provided the whole world is look- 
ing on); she is cured at Lourdes 
(by a Paris specialist); she feigns 
visions and signs in order that 
others may be brought to see the 
light. It is difficult to take this 
creation seriously; it seems to be a 
bundling together of all those 
forms of pathological religiosity 
which could not be conveniently — 
attributed to Sr. Colett’s superiors. 
It is interesting as showing the . 
dz nger of self-deception in religion 
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danger of which spiritual 
writers are not unaware-and the 
way in which the most selfish 
instincts take the guise of virtues; 
but the author is, in a few places, 
guilty of a rather clumsy irrever- 
ence in dealing with religious 
formulae and practices. 

The priests who appear in the 
story are credited with normality 
and sincerity, but they are, all but 
one, rather ghostly and ineffective. 
There is, for instance, the curé 
who visits the family of Elizabeth 
(who are rationalists), and whose 
presence and sympathy is greatly 
appreciated by them. On his way 
home he is suddenly appalled by 
the thought that he has not 
pointed the moral in terms of 
hell-fire. Dr. de Greeff seems to 
be conscious only of the social 
aspect of the priesthood; nowhere 
does a priest appear in his essen- 
tial role as dispensator mysteriorum 
Dei. 

The strength and weakness of 
the book in its treatment of 
religion is best seen by considering 
the author’s notion of charity. 
Like many modern writers Dr. 
de Greeff sees religion as essentially 
an enrichment of the spirit through 
charity, and charity as rooted in a 
realisation of our common hum- 
anity and our common misery. 
Charity shows itself in sympathy 
and understanding and humility. 
It is in moments of spiritual 
crisis, when the comfortable cloak 
of self-sufficiency is torn from us, 
that we realise our absolute 
dependence on others, our weak- 
ness and littleness in face of the 
mystery of existence: at this point 
we choose freely between charity 


which is acceptance and truth, 
and escape into an uneasy world of 
illusion. We have here a profound 
consciousness of spiritual values, 
and a book like that of Dr. de 
Greeff has perhaps as its greatest 
merit its forthright insistence on 
spiritual values. Materialism is 
and will always be the greatest 
instrument of “the spirits of 
wickedness’ amongst us, and 
here we have a book which the 
modern materialist will respect, 
which meets him on his own 
ground. Nevertheless humanity is 
no more self-sufficient than is the 
individual man: the love of the 
neighbour is not enough. Charity 
is all, but there are two conm- 
mandments in the law of charity; 
the family of Elizabeth forget the 
first, the superiors of Sr. Colette 
forget the second. Love of the 
neighbour without love of God or 
love of God without love of the 
neighbour—in both cases we havea 
caricature of true charity. We 
cannot but share Dr. de Greeff’s 
disgust of that religious formalism 
in which the fount of human 
sympathy has run dry, and which 
is very far from the heart of Christ. 
But this reaction must not make 
us overlook that which gives their 
proper sense to religious formulae 
religious observance, the depen 
dance of the creature on the 
Creator, which is written on man’s 
heart and which involves an 
ever-recurring crisis of the spirit. 

Despite its limitations La Nuil 
est ma Lumiére is a fascinating 
book. The story is well told and 
holds the reader’s attention all 
the way; the characters come to 
life; Sr. Culette especially lives on 
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in the memory. The writing is 
clear with remarkably few lapses 
into Freudian or Existentialist 
jargon. And, though his handling 
of religious problems is sometimes 
rather clumsy, the author has a 
profound sense of the unique 
importance of religion in human 


life. 
DERMOT O’ DONOGHUE 


Chasing an Ancient Greek. By 
Doveias YounG. London: Hol- 
lis and Carter. Pp. 204. Price 
12/6. 
Mr. Youn is a classical scholar 
who is also a convinced, though 
not a fanatical, Scottish Nation- 
alist. During the war he served 
two prison sentences, one for 
refusing to acknowledge the right 
of the British Parliament to con- 
script a Scotsman for foreign 
service, and another for refusing 
to acknowledge its right to con- 
script him for industrial produc- 
tion. When these troubles were 
over, the University of St. An- 
drews launched him, in August 
1949, on a European tour the 
object of which was to enable Mr. 
Young to make a first-hand study 
of the 43 extant MSS. of the Greek 
poet Theognis. He attended to the 
MSS. all right, but he enjoyed 
himself in many other ways as 
well. The present book records his 
varied and interesting experiences 
in Paris, Amsterdam, Berlin, Saiz- 
burg, Venice, Rome and several 
other cities besides. 

It has often been remarked that 
the Scottish Calvinist mind is 
better fitted to understand the 
Catholic heritage of Europe than is 


the English mind, though Angli- 
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canism as a form of religion seems 
to have so much more in common 
with Catholicism than has the 
religion of the Kirk. Mr. Young is 
a Presbyterian who never once 
ignores the Catholic roots of that 
high European civilisation in which 
he is so much at home (though 
there is not a bit of the prig or 
pedant about him). In Rome he 
felt himself overwhelmed by the 
city’s ‘‘ many layers of history ”’ 
and felt in the all-embracing 
atmosphere of the place ‘an 
indifference to social and intellec- 
tual values that must be daunting 
to anyone with a passion for 
improving the world.’ Was this 
impression of Rome’s supra- intel- 
lectual, supra-social universality 
due, he wondered, to “‘ the preju- 
dices of a Scots Calvanist back- 
ground?” ‘ My friend Willa Muir 
told me she had had the same 
impression, and similarly wondered 
whether she were not faintly 
echoing the dirling in the lugs of 
her ancestors caused by Master 
John Knox denouncing the Great 
Whore that sitteth on the seven 
hills. But Italian and other 
Catholic friends tell me they have 
had a similar sensation of being 
daunted by the eternal city.” 
Again he notes the contrast 
between post-war Hamburg and 
Munich. ‘‘ In Hamburg one had 
the notion of a great Protestant 
and Liberal commercial city with 
its world collapsed under it: its 
commerce mainly gone, its indus- 
try being dismantled, its homes 


promised or self-questioning. . 
Not so.in Munich: here I had the 
impression of continuity and root- 
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edness and contentment in spite 
of the havoc. One felt that what 
was destroyed was only the exter- 
nal fripperies of palaces and galler- 
ies...and that the real Munich 
had survived with mere superficial 
scratches, the market-town, firm- 
rooted in its peasant and Catholic 
background, a beer-loving, laugh- 
ter-loving, animal-loving, child- 
loving community, asking no other 
happiness in life than just to go on 
being idiomatically Bavarian...’ 
Finally, there was the Lithuanian 
priest with whom Mr. Young got 
into conversation as they went 
over the Brenner by train. He was 
a master of languages and a 
scholar, but “ all this linguistic 
apparatus, which would be thought 
marvellous in Britain, sat lightly 
on him, and appeared to be subord- 
inate to a devout and fiery zeal for 
his faith. He told me of the martyr- 
dom of his family and his nation 
at the hands of the Russians, with 
a brevity and matter-of-factness 
more eloquent than any propa- 
ganda I had seen or heard on the 
subject; adding, after a pause, 
‘But it is not God’s will that 
Lithuania should perish.’ I felt 
myself in the presence of something 
deep-rooted in Europe, a spiritual 
nationalism, like that of the 
Welshman who prophesied in the 
worst days of English conquest 
that at the Day of Judgment that 
corner of the earth would answer 
to the Lord in Welsh.” 

Mr. Young is too intelligent an 
observer not to be sometimes 
provocative—provocative of an 
intelligent counter-observation in 
the mind of his reader. When one 
finds oneself disagreeing with him, 


it is partly at least as a result of 
the stimulus given to one’s think- 
ing powers by being taken into 
companionship by this learned 
and lively Scotsman. 

SEAN O’RIORDAN, 


The Chosen. By E. J. Edwards, 
London: Peter Davies. Pp. 
285. Price, 9/6. 


FIvE youths from the Bronx area 
start out edifyingly convinced 
that they have vocations to the 
priesthood. After a year one 
knows very well that he was never 
intended for the priesthood. A 
second, during a breakdown in 
health, gives way to his doctor- 
father, who from the first kept up 
a self-centred I-told-you-so attack. 
The gadgets” type leaves in 
theology as does the former 
promising footballer. The fifth, 
Manning, after a period of doubt 
and an interesting struggle be- 
tween himself and another, goes 
on and is ordained. The story is 
told in a business-like fashion by a 
writer who obviously has profes- 
sional knowledge of seminary life 
and of clerical students. The five 
youths are treated with neither 
enthusiasm nor reserve and they 
are never allowed to become 
anomalies like Canon Sheehan’s 
Luke Delmege. St. John’s Sem- 
inary is not given the overpowering 
genius loci which Don Boyne gives 
to Maynooth or Newman gives to 
Oxford. The Prefects of the 
Philosophers and of the Divines 
and more particularly the Profes- 
sor of Moral Theology know all the 
answers and apply them with even 
more breath taking perfection. 


No one will say that The Chosen 
is a great novel in the sense that 
The Power and the Glory is a great 
novel ; no one will say that it is a 
witty novel in the sense that All 
Glorious Within is a witty novel. 
It is a solid, professional pro- 
duction. Much of The Chosen 
might, be a verbatim report from 
the Prefects’ special diaries or 
bloodless observations from the 
annals of St. John’s. 


The vogue of the “ facts” 
novel has passed but criticism is 
still pleased to find facts,’ 
“exact anatomy of life,” ‘“ un- 
adorned writing,” etc. in the 
novel. All these well-received 
epithets could be and should be 
applied in some degree to The 
Chosen. It can be urged that a 
sane and factual novel like The 
Chosen can be placed against the 
biased and contorted creations of 
O’Connor and Patrick McGill or 
even more obviously against 
George Moore’s Dublin beggars 
afraid to beg from priests. But 
the apologetic value of facts is no 
excuse for reducing fiction to the 
ledger level. Nicety of precision 
and studied accuracy have crushed 
out much of the author from The 
Chosen, and the author is more 
important than the “facts” in 
fiction. A novelist today is 
tempted to be factual because he 
is always in dread of being labelled 
“sentimental” if he lets any of 
himself into his writing. All this 
may no mean more than that a 
priest (dreading with fellow-writers 
the devastating ‘‘sentimental” tag 
is hardly the best fitted man to 
_ Write a “ novel” about priests or 
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clerical students. He runs the 
added risk of being prosaic and 
professional. 

There are five clerical students 
in The Chosen and each helps to 
fill out the story to expected pro- 
portions. Only one of the five has 
a fierce and testing trial. The 
others are, as they are sketched, 
very straight cases. Now there 
are a thousand and one ways by 
which an author may glean 
enough of a story without facing 
up to it in full. The more artist 
that is in him the more he will be 
able to take within the terms of 
his approach. E. J. Edwards 
chooses to support the Manning 
story with the “ easy ’’ stories of 
the four others. He is certainly 
entitled to make his own set-up. 

One last (or is it first ?) objection 
must be urged against The Chosen. 
There is far too much conversation. 
Light and easy-flowing speech may 
be lazily entertaining but it is a 
pity to let it flood a novel to the 
extent that it deluges The Chosen. 


RoBerRt PRENDERGAST 


Stimuli. Ronald Knox. London: 
Sheed & Ward. Pp. 148. 10/6. 


THEsE 400-word sermons were 
contributed by Monsignor Knox 
to the Sunday Times. The unusual 
medium clearly imposed special 
rules, which would have made the 
task impossible for all but the 
most versatile. Yet, the sermons 
are, within the limitations of the 
assignment, remarkably success- 
ful ; they never suppose too much 
in the reader either of interest or 
information ; they are often witty, 
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always readable and the style is a 
delight. Very few readers of the 
Sunday Times can have skipped 
this column. For many these 
essays must have been more than 
interesting, stimulating in the best 
sense and in the exact meaning of 
the word. And there are many 
things too, which linger in the 
memory of minds not nurtured 
exclusively on secular pabulum, 
points like this, e.g. ‘‘ Perseverance 
doesn’t mean merely a kind of jog- 
trot which will get us there in the 
end if we stick toit. Itisa progress, 
a growth; giving yourself up 
more and more to God, fitting your 
life more and more into his pat- 
tern.” 

J. G. McGarry 


The Catholic Church and Con- 
version. By G. K. Chesterton. 
Burns Oates. 5/6. 


I HAVE often heard it said that 
Chesterton’s style is so involved, 
contorted and turgid, that some 
sort of charism is needed to under- 
stand what he writes. I know 
that there is no basis for this: that 
shining clarity of meaning, spright- 
liness of expression, and bright, 
illustrative genius are his great 
qualities. But there you are. 
Chesterton has been shrouded in 
an impenetrable mist called 
“Paradox,” and a respectable, but 
ferocious monster, called ‘“‘Ortho- 
doxy” keeps the timid inquirer 
away. We have in this attitude a 
real counterpart to this sort of 
popular prejudice, which Chester- 
ton himself rails against so mag- 
nificiently in this short book. It is 
plain fiction to say that G.K.C. is 


obscure and difficult. Many other 
rational criticisms could be made 
against him; but some sort of 
intellectual bigotry is the only 
explanation of the charge that he 
is dull and heavy. 

Readers who have never read 
Chesterton would be well advised 
to start with this book. In it, they 
will find some of the brightest 
things in all his writings. His 
expansive humanity, impatience 
with the plainly ridiculous, and 
his extraordinary wit are things 
to savour and enjoy. 

The book deals with a conver- 
sion to Catholicism from _ the 
muddled state of mind and feeling, 
vaguely described as Protestant- 
ism. Naturally, his own conversion 
is the source of much of his 
knowledge. He traces his over- 
coming of foolish prejudices, his 
discovery of the Catholic Church 
and her supremely satisfying an- 
swers to problems of behaviour 
and philosophy generally. 

But it is impossible to describe 
this great man’s literary and 
human excellences, which abound 
in this book. Woolly thought, 
uncritical acceptance of clearly 
foolish beliefs, humbug of any sort 
he lacerates without mercy. In 
fact, by implication, he gives a 
masterly lesson in thinking to 
some purpose. 

Little gems of expression are to 
be found on every page. Just one 
of them—speaking of the unwill- 
ingness of the Catholic priest to 
proselytize, he says—‘‘The appar- 
ent inaction of the priest may be 
something like the statuesque 
stillness of the angler. And such 


- an attitude is not unnatural in the 
functions of a fisher of men’’—a 
perfect piece of illustration. 

Don’t be afraid of the famous 
“Paradox.” Forget it, to your 
greater enjoyment. first 
fallacy about the Catholic Church 
is the idea that it is a Church’’— 
this is quite clear and lucid in its 
context. Chesterton did not in- 
dulge in deliberate obscurity. 

This is a book which anyone will 
be glad to read, and proud to 
admit having read and enjoyed. 

JOHN WALSH 


Joe’s No Saint and Other Poems. 
J. D. Sheridan. Dublin: M. 
H. Gill & Sons. 3/6. 


Tus re-issue of Mr. J. D. Sher- 
idan’s poems deserves a warm 
welcome in its own right, for it 
would be a mistake to think of Mr. 
Sheridan as a journalist who 
diverts himself occasionally by 
writing poetry. On the contrary, 
the poet in him often betrays 
itself in his prose writings and 
it would not be surprising to 
learn that poetry was his first 
love. This little book gives us a 
taste of his quality as a poet ; 
our only quarrel with it is that 
there is so little of it. People who 
sheer away from poetry because 
it seems to live in a rarefied at- 
mosphere and to carry no message 
that they can understand will 
welcome this volume which moves 
in a world of men and reflects ex- 
periences which they can recognise 
and perhaps have felt, even 


though less articulately than Mr. 
Sheridan. 
Mr. Sheridan’s poems have a 
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simplicity which is deceptive, 
because it masks a thorough 
knowledge of the technique of 
verse-making and a fine sense of 
delicacy and discipline in the use 
of words. He says : 


‘*T have been busy with words 
All my days 

Trying to learn their strange 
And unknowable ways,”’ 


and I am sure “ the floor-pacing 
blood-sweat ”’ was the prelude to 
many of those exquisitely finished 
little poems that look so spon- 
taneous. 


But, perhaps, their greatest 
appeal is their sincerity. One has 
the feeling that their author 
writes only what he feels and feels 
with conviction. There is no 
attempt at virtuosity ; his poetry 
is down to earth, if one can say 
that about a poet who sees every- 
thing with a sense of values that 
is far from earthy. In this con- 
nection, I thought ‘“‘ The 
the finest poem in the book, 
because of the “ hating-to-lose- 
you” human side of the story, 
and also for his insight into the 
other side, the “little sister” 
that was “losing herself and 
finding herself in Christ Our Lord.” 
I should be inclined to make this 
poem the centre-piece of the book 
if only for a thought like this : 

“The prayer you say today 

Will link with the prayer that 

an old grey 

Woman in Gortahork will say 

tomorrow 

Over a pair of half-knitted 

socks, 
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For no prayer is said now, or 
then, 
And once is always.” 


We hope to be welcoming a 
volume of new poems from Mr. 
Sheridan in the not too distant 
future, for he knows how to bring 
poetry into the hearts of ordinary 


people. 
C. S. FINNEGAN 


Here’s England. Ruth McKen- 
ney and Richard Bransten. 
Illustrated by Osbert Lancas- 
ter. London: Rupert Hart- 
Davis. 1951. Pp. 373. Price 
21/- net. 


OnE has a curious experience 
with this book. The first physical 
impressions are so encouraging, 
handsome set-up, evocative 
wrapper and cartoons by Lan- 
easter (for which one anxiously 
pages it through), end-paper maps 
and attractively arranged indices, 
book-lists—in short, it seems, the 
ideal single book for an intelligent 
tourist on the other side. 


But there transpires to be 
one thing wrong with the book, 
the writing. Hope is dulled as one 
begins to read. In spite of 
protestations (disclaimers come 
on every second page) we find 
ourselves being lectured about 
England in a peculiarly vexing 
way. I have not read any of 
Ruth McKenney’s apparently 
highly popular, and highly com- 
mended books to date; and this 
experience does not whet my 
appetite at all. In the portions 
I have read I fail to detect any 
evidence of Richard Bransten— 
it seems to be garrulous femin- 
inity all the way. For the reader 
who knows his England in a sort 


of way (as many people here do) 
I consider this mixture of crit- 
icism, enthusiasm, chattiness and 
(at times) rank sentimentality to 
be quite infuriating. The ‘“ vul- 
turous”’ attitude to culture is 
avoided with studied accuracy 
but it is supplanted by one that 
is just as irritatingly self-con- 
scious. 


Such impressions may, of course, 
be due to Irish antipathy. The 
book is aimed at Americans— 
a certain class of Americans, 
those with a conscious feeling 
of British cousinship and_ the 
proper sort of associations with 
the pilgrim fathers. It is char- 
acterised by some sort of approp- 
riation-complex (these are our 
friends) in the manner of the smug 
little girl who boasts of significant 
relatives to her ignoble neighbours 
back home. One detects that 
atmosphere on transatlantic liners 
and in certain areas of U.S.A. 
itself. I suppose Irish Americans 
are just as embarrassingly posses- 
sive in our own a to a degree 
that infuriates other nationalities 
and, occasionally, ourselves. 


Which all goes to show that it is 
difficult for anyone other than an 


American with some sort of 
attitude towards England to judge 
this book fairly; but I really 
think there will be many American 
readers out of sympathy. It is, 
however, worth almost any har- 
assment to see Osbert Lancaster 
illustrate an item such as this: 
Scene: Warwick—‘‘I heard a 
Belgian at the next table ask the 
waitress, ‘ Tiens mademoiselle, 
qu’est-ce que c’est, ce toad-in-the 
hole?’ ‘ Ha,’ | said, strictly to 
myself, ‘ He’ll find out.’ He did, 
too ‘ Horreur :’ he kept shouting 
but nobody paid any attention.” 


DENIS MEEHAN 
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We offer from stock a set of 
Panels without frames. 


-Madé of Plaster of Paris in 
- high relief. 


Decorated in best quality 
enamel colours. 


Complete with Crosses. 


Overall Size 
234” long x 20” high. 


Price: £95. 
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MATTER, MAN AND MIRACLE | 

P. Newsholmée @ 
M.A,, D., F.R.C.P., B.Sc., 
This book analyses the relational 


between matter and spirit in an ona 
and most ing way. Seeking 
i inciple, the author resis 


a fundamental mechanism in biologie 
evolution. Fall of inte esting 
it is certain to provoke @ 
discussion amon 
osophers and biologists 8s. 
NEW TESTAMENT TEXTS 


by a Brother of the Christian 
Schools 


This short and conveniently arranml 
Source book has been specially writ 
to assist all teachers and catechi 
The Knox version is used throughdi 
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MEDITATIONS ON THE LITARY 
_ OF TEE SACRED HEART 
Compiled by F. A. Forbes 
These meditations have been seleeil 
from the writings of the great 
teenth-century mystic, Blessed 
of Norwich, and take the form ail 
Sacred Heart. \ 
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THE CATHOLIC DOCTOR 
by A. Bonna?, O.F.M., 
This Fifth Edition of a book whitil 
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